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What Kind of Education Wins in Business ? 
By Philip R. Dillon, New York 


try have seen the name “Wool- 

worth” in the business sign over 
the door of a “5 and 10 cent store.” The 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. concern operates 
three hundred and eighteen of these stores 
in two hundred and fifty different cities. 
There has just been organized a new com- 
bination which will operate six hundred 
stores. The capitalization of the new com- 
pany is $65,000,000. And Frank W. 
Woolworth, the man who started this busi- 
ness in 1879 and developed it to its present 
enormous size, is the leading factor in the 
new combination. 

The Woolworth Building, now being 
erected in New York, will be fifty-five 
stories in height, the greatest office build- 
ing in the world, eclipsing the Singer 
Building and the Metropolitan Building. 
It will cost $12,000,000, all of which 
comes from the profits of the 5 and 10 
cent stores. 

Frank W. Woolworth was born on a 
farm in northern New York State, not 


M ILLIONS of people in this coun- 


far from the St. Lawrence River, in 1852.., 


The Boy From the Farm 


I talked with him last month, in his 
New York office, about the beginning of 
his career in business. He is a big, power- 
ful man, of the Yankee type that used to 
be a characteristic of New England and 
the Western Reserve in Ohio. 

He worked on his father’s farm and 
went to the district school in winters, as 
boys of the farm have done for genera- 
tions. He never went a day to college. 
He had 2 good grammar school education, 
and when he was nineteen years old he 
entered a business college in Watertown, 
N. Y., and attended two terms. After he 
had finished these two terms, at the age of 
twenty-one years, when he had a good 
knowledge of the theory of bookkeeping 
and general business organization, he went 
to work in a dry goods store in Water- 


town, getting no salary at all for the first 
three months, and only $3.50 a week for 
the next three months. 

The opinion of such a man, who had be- 
gun with no money and only a common 
school education supplemented by two 
terms in a business college, and who had 
risen to be one of the most successful 
business men of the nation, is obviously of 
great weight and authority in the matter 
of how to train a young man for a busi- 
ness career. 


Two Terms in a Business College 


I said to Mr. Woolworth—“Don’t you 
think that you would have been more suc- 
cessful had you graduated from a classi- 
cal college or university?” 

He answered like a thinking man who 
has over and over grappled with problems 
of practical education and has deep and 
abiding convictions. He said: 

“The education 1 got in those two terms 
in that business college at Watertown was 
of greater value to me in all my business 
career than any education I could possibly 
have received in a classical college. 

“TI do not think a college education—as 
we understand the phrase ‘college educa- 
tion, is necessary for the man who ex- 
pects to go into mercantile business. I 
will even say that a classical college edu- 
cation, such as the present system of col- 
leges and universities gives young men, is 
likely to unfit those students for mercan- 
tile business if they had an aptitude for it 
when they finished the grammar school. 

“Because, when a man graduates from 
a classical college, he is a bit too old to be- 
gin at the bottom in business, and he has 
formed ideas that do not fit well with the 
rules of business which have been proved 
sound by centuries of experience. The 
classical college graduate is seldom willing 
to begin at the bottom. 

“Now the man who was brought up on the 
farm, or in a humble city home, and who 
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knows nothing about business nor about 
college life, has everything to learn and 
nothing to unlearn, and he willingly be- 
gins at the bottom when young. Whereas, 
if he devotes his time after the age of 
fifteen years to the life and purposes of 
high schools and colleges for the years 
needed to graduate, his character will be 
formed in an entirely different way from 
that of the boy who goes right out of 
grammar school into the business he wants 
to learn. 

Do Not Want to Begin at the Bottom 

“This college man is best fitted for a 
professional life, but not for a business 
life. The four years in college will set 
him back for business. He will graduate 
at about the age of twenty-three years, 
and then he won’t want to get down to the 
real work that a boy unhampered by col- 
lege life will do. 
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“In the F. W. Woolworth & Co. store; 
we start young men at $6 a week. Vf, 
encourage those who are willing. 
always on the lookout for those \ 
ability and are willing. The 
qualifications of education in thes 
men are first of all good moral c! 
common sense, good penmanshi;, gooj 
reading, good spelling and _ thoroug| 
grounding in the fundamentals of |usines 
arithmetic. 

“The trouble with the classica! colleg 
gradugtes is, as I said, that they do ng 
want to begin at the bottom. So | feel, 
sympathetic regard for the thorough 
grammar schools and business colleges 
that give boys an early practical training 
and do not bias their character nor spui 
them for the hard work at the bottom— 
where all business success begins.” —Fron 
The American Penman. 
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The International Typewriting Contests 
Reported by Rupert P. SoRelle 


The World’s Typewriting Championship 
Tabulated Results 


Words. 
7450 
7282 
7352 
7308 
7104 
7065 
6920 
6791 
6812 


Machine. 


. Und. 
Und. 
Und. 
Und. 

.. Und. 

. Und. 
Und. 


E. Wilson 
lrefzger.... 


Flore 
Emil 
H. ©. | 
Marg 
Rose 
Gus 
JL 
Bess 


t B. Owen 
ye 
Trefzger. .. 

LLinsitz ... 

lriedman 


Bessit 

GAIN the world’s record for type- 
: A writing speed was set a few notches 
higher in the International Type- 
| writing Championship Contests held in 
New York November 12. There were six- 
teen entries in this event, but only the 
of the leaders 
are given. 

Last year Mr. Blais- 
dell, the 1910 and 1911 
champion, established a 
record of 112 net words 
per minute, beating his 
record of the previous 
year by five words per 
This year Miss 
Florence E. Wilson, that 
clever little typist with 
lightning fingers, pushed 
the record up to 117 
words per minute — 
another jump of five 
words per minute! And 
there was just one word 
per minute difference in 
the records of the five 
top notchers. 

This seems to be a Wilson year! To 
tell the truth, I did not think Miss Wilson 
could do it. While I knew that she pos- 
sessed marvelous speed, it was not con- 
ceivable that a mere slip of a girl had the 
endurance to maintain that killing pace 
lor an hour without going to pieces. But 
she did, and all honor to her. It was a 
triumph to be proud of. And every Gregg 
writer can feel a pride in it, too—because 
she is one of us, a loyal writer of the 
system. 


| records 


FLorence E. Witson 


Words 

per Min. 
117 
116 
115 
114 
118 
lll 
110 
109 
104 


Net Wads. 
7010 
6937 
6872 
6818 
6764 
6670 
6620 
6536 
6237 


Errors. 
ss 
69 
96 
98 
68 
79 
60 
51 


115 


Penalty. 
440 
345 
480 
490 
340 
395 
300 
255 
575 


Miss Wilson was picked as a coming 
expert by Mr. Gregg, however, more than 
three years ago—just after she had won 
third place in the typewriting contest at 
Providence. He wrote in the Phono- 
graphic World: 

The charming little lady 
who was third deserves a 
paragraph all to herself— 
you will admit if you 
glance at the accompany- 
ing snapshot taken at 
Providence. Hosea Biglow 
said, “Never prophesy un- 
less you know,” but I am 
willing to chance the pre- 
diction that Miss Florence 
Wilson will be heard from 
later on as an expert oper- 
ator—if some discerning 
young man does not per- 
suade her to relinquish 
typewriting. And if you 
take another look at the 
snapshot you will admit 
that such a thing is not at 
all improbable. 

I would hate to take 
credit for helping Miss 
Wilson win the cham- 
pionship! But here is 
what I wrote in my report of the contest 
last year: 

Miss Wilson belongs to the new school of 
typists represented by Blaisdell, the Trefzgers 
and Hoyt. She sits erect—almost immovable. 
And speed? Miss Wilson certainly has it. But 
it is a fatal speed. Her fingers run away from 
her. She will have to do just what Blaisdell 
did before she reaches the limit of her possibili- 
ties—curb her speed until the habit of accuracy 
gets the upper hand. 


Now compare her error column of last 
year with this and you will see how she 
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really did increase her accuracy. Not 
only that, but she increased the number 
of strokes written! Which simply illus- 
trates the contrariness of femininity! 

According to the newspapers this was 
Miss Wilson’s last appearance in the type- 
writing contests. It is reported that she 
is to be married early in December to 
Mr. G. T. Ralls of Milwaukee, sales man- 
ager of the Underwood Typewriter Co. 
in that city. 


Trefzger, the English Champion, Second 


Second place in the contest went to Mr. 
Emil A. Trefzger, three times winner of 
the English Typewriting Championship. 
This was Mr. Trefzger’s first real chance 
at the championship since 1908, and he 
celebrated it by writing within one word 
per minute of the record made by the 
winner. In 1909 and 1910 he was abroad 
demonstrating the Underwood typewriter, 
but took time from his work as demon- 


strator to win the English championship. - 


Last year he was in the international con- 
test, although he had had scarcely any 
time for practice, and established a record 
of 107 words per minute, tying Miss Fritz 
for third place. 

Two years “out of the game” would have 
put most typists out of it forever, but Mr. 
Trefzger is not built that way. The title 
of world’s champion was once his, and he 
is determined that it shall be again. The 
past year he has had time for practice, 
and the remarkable effect of that, com- 
bined with his unconquerable spirit, was 
shown in his jump from 107 words per 
minute last year to 116 this year. And 
an increase in speed of nine words per 
minute after the 100-word-per-minute 
speed has been reached, is about a thou- 
sand times harder than it looks on paper. 
If you doubt that statement, just try it 
yourself. 

The many friends of Mr. Blaisdell, the 
champion of 1910 and 1911, were disap- 
pointed that he did not win. But Blais- 
dell is a good loser. He demonstrated 
his thorough sportsmanship by making no 
excuses. An analysis of his work, how- 
ever, shows that those marvelously efficient 
fingers of his were for once not up to their 
standard of performance. That is shown 
clearly in the fourth column. But as it 
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was, he increased his speed over lat yea 
three words per minute and wroie 97; 
more words gross in the hour than i; 19)| 
Experience shows that it is much easier 
to gain the lead than it is to maintain jt. 
The closeness in the net speed—a differ. 
ence of only one word per minute between 
the five top notchers——shows how hard the 
battle was fought. 

Miss Margaret B. Owen—who also wo 
the Amateur Championship—took fourt) 
place with the remarkable record of 11; 
words per minute. Miss Owen is one of 
the “comers” in the professional ranks 
if she has not already arrived !—and is to 
be reckoned with in the championship con 
test next year. Miss Rose Fritz was again 
a contestant and fell only one word beloy 
Miss Owen. Gus R. Trefzger (brother 
of Emil), amateur champion of 1911, es 
tablished a record for himself that oughi 
to make him feel happy—111 words pe 
minute—just one word below the pn 
vious record, a gain in speed from last 
year of practically thirteen words per win- 
ute! Mr. J. L. Hoyt, who won the ams 
teur championship in 1910 and third plac 
in the world’s championship the same year, 
increased his speed over last year four 
words per minute. More than that, he ir- 
creased his accuracy—and he was already 
one of the most accurate of the swift 
writers. Mr. Hoyt always attracts atter 
tion in any contest by his graceful and 
efficient style of writing. 


A New Element Introduced 


In spite of the new element that entered 
into the contests this year—the offering 
of cash prizes for gains in speed over last 
year’s records—it is evident that interest 
in the contests is waning. The novelty 
has worn off. Perhaps, too, the fact that 
only infinitesimal gains in speed—on sim 
ilar “copy”—now seem possible has some- 
thing to do with it. Another facto: enter 
ing into the equation is that there is lack 
ing the element of machine competition, 
as only one company maintains a corps 
of trained typists whose business it is 
develop speed and accuracy to the highest 
possible point. 

In the professional contest tire Ww 
practically no change in the pers nnel of 
those who took part—Wilson, th« Trefr 
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gers, Blaisdell, Owen, Fritz and Hoyt hav- 
B ing taken part in many previous contests. 
Most of those given as “professional” con- 
testan's were in the contest simply for the 
purpose of trying to get the money prizes 
offered for the non-professionals who ex- 
S ceeded’ the speed record of last year. 

Of the seven top notchers in the pro- 
fessional event all but one—Miss Fritz— 
are writers of Gregg Shorthand. Mr. 
Blaisd ll, the Trefzgers and Mr. Hoyt are 
“Rational” typists. Mr. Blaisdell and Mr. 
Gus ‘lrefzger are from the Gregg School, 
Chicago; Mr. Emil Trefzger from Brown's 
Business College, Peoria, Ill.; Miss Fritz 
| from the Hope Street High School, Provi- 
dence; Mr. Hoyt from Spalding’s Com- 
mercial College, Kansas City, Mo.; Miss 
Wilson and Miss Owen from the Drake 
School, Passaic, N. J. 


The Same Copy for All Contests 


The contest was arranged on a little 
different plan than used in any previous 
contests. All of the events were run off 
at the same time, the same matter being 
used for all. There is one distinct advan- 
tage in this—it gives an opportunity for 
comparing the speeds in the different con- 
tests. From the spectator’s point of view 
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the contest was a failure, as only a few 
could see what was going on. It was held 
in the balcony of the Armory, and save 
for a few who crowded into a little space 
on each side of the enclosure in which the 
contestants worked, the spectators did not 
have a chance to see how the operators 
were working. The Times reporter, how- 
ever, seemed to be located more favorably 
than others, and this is a description of 
what he saw: 

At the toot of the horn they were off, 400 
nimble fingers flying over the keyboards, some 
bending low over their machines like drivers of 
racing automobiles, others sitting up very 
straight and outwardly calm, making speed 
with a lighter and faster touch than their sis- 
ters who pounded. It was as exciting as the 
Vanderbilt Cup race, with perfume substituted 
for gasoline. 

Some wore dark green celluloid eye-shades ; 
all were flushed and nervous at first until after 
the first five minutes they forgot where they 
were and settled down to the long mechanical 
grind of typewriting from printed copy. Con- 
trary to all traditions, not one chewed gum. 
None looked once at the incessantly clicking 
keys, not one made an unnecessary motion. 
When a page was finished it was jerked out, 
thrown on the floor, and a fresh sheet inserted 
with no appreciable pause. It was in each case 
a mechanically perfect operation. 

And we will have to take his word for 
it. It sounds plausible. 


The Amateur Championship of the World 
Tabulated Results 


Name. 
Margaret B. Owen 
Bessie Linsitz 


Machine. 


3750 
3449 
3447 
3465 
3189 
3297 


Bessie Friedman 

Bertha G. Frost........... L. C.a. 
Rose Bloom Und. 
Thos. J. Ehrich.......... S. Prem. 31386 
Lottie E. Betts 2794 


ISS MARGARET B. OWEN won 
this by a good, safe margin of six 
words per minute over her nearest 

competitor. It was a foregone conclusion 
in view of her marvelous record of last 
year that she would win. Miss Owen is 
oe of the speediest writers in the profes- 
sion, and next year she will undoubtedly 
be a big factor to be contended with in 
the professional championship. Her rec- 
ord exceeds the professional record of 
last year four words per minute, and in 
the World’s Amateur Championship con- 


Words. 


Words 
Net Wads. per Min. 


3480 116 
3294 110 
3122 104 
3035 101 
2944 98 
2902 97 
2811 94 
2769 92 


Errors. Penalty. 


54 270 
31 155 
65 325 
86 430 
49 945 
79 395 
65 325 

5 25 


test she beat last year’s professional rec- 
ord two words per minute. Miss Owen 
is a Gregg writer. 

Miss Bessie Linsitz, who won second 
place in the contest, is a newcomer and 
made a remarkable record—110 words per 
minute. She was in the professional con- 
test also and wrote 109 words per minute. 


Young Oswald’s Sensational Work 


But the real sensation of the amateur 
event was the work of Master William F. 
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Oswald, of Philadelphia, who won third 
place and wrote 104 words per minute net. 
Young Oswald—who has just turned sev- 
enteen—won the school championship last 
year with a net speed of 77 words per 
minute. It was his first contest. To jump 
from a speed of 77 words to 104 words 
in one year’s work is simply phenomenal. 
This was his second contest, a fact that 
makes his record all the more remarkable. 
There is not another typist in the field 
who has reached the 100-word-per-minute 
mark in the brief time that Mr. Oswald 
has. Miss Bessie Friedman was the log- 
ical choice for second place on past per- 
formance, but the large number of errors 
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she made reduced her net speed a:d sly 
was defeated by both Mr. Oswa!! nj 
Miss Linsitz. Mr. Oswald is a gr dua 
of the Taylor School, Philadelphia, wher 
he learned Gregg Shorthand and R tion; 
Typewriting. 

One of the records in the A 
Championship contest that also at 
much attention was that of Miss ‘erth 
G. Frost, who appeared in the contests for 
the first time. She operated an L. ( 
Smith machine and established a recor 
of 98, words per minute. There wer 
twenty-one entries in this contest, but th 
records of only the eight leaders are give 
in the tabulation. 


lateur 
racted 


School Championship of the World 
Tabulated Results 


Macnine. 


Name. 
Martha Dunn 
Leslie Berdan 
Carrie Anderson 
Marion Friedman 
Pauline Fritz 


ISS MARTHA DUNN took the 
honors in this contest out of a field 


1402 
1469 
1260 
1335 


of ten, writing 88 net words per 
minute. In comparing the speed with that 
of previous years consideration must be 
given to the fact that the contest falling 


Words. 


1293 _ 


Words 

Net Wads. per Mi 
1317 88 
1274 85 
17 85 1175 78 
34 170 1165 78 
14 70 1153 77 


Errors. Penalty. 
17 85 
39 195 


a month later this year than last gave this 
year’s contestants that much advan 
tage in the way of practice. The increas: 
in speed in all the contests would indicat 
that the matter was easier than that used 
last year. 


oOo 
An Interesting Snapshot 


He writes Gregg Short 





HROUGH the kind- 

} ness of Miss Salome 

Tarr, we are able to 
present herewith a little 
snapshot which she took of 
Mr. Warren F. Johnston, 
taken at the State House, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Johnston is the 
Stenographic Secretary to 
the Governor of New Jer- 
sey. He has held that 
position during three suc- 
cessive administrations — 
those of Gov. Stokes, Gov. 
Fort, and Gov. Wilson. It 
is needless to say Mr. 
Johnston is an accom- 
plished stenographer. 





hand which he learned 
about seven years 
the famous Rider- Moore 4 
Stewart School, Trenton, 
N. J. After leavin 
he secured a position 4s 
stenographer with « manv- 
facturing compan) 
he held until he received 
his present aj point 
ment. 

We are proud 
Johnston as an 
plished exponent 
forward movement 
hand and we hop« 
of his further 
ment. 
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Moving Picture Plots—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Moving Picture Plots—Il 


( The Ke) to this plate will be given next mont 











HE universe pays every man in his own coin; if you smile, it smiles upon 

you in return; if you frown, you will be frowned at; if you sing, you will 

be invited into gay company; if you think, you will be entertained by thinkers; 

if you love the world, and earnestly seek for the good therein, you will be 

surrounded by loving friends, and nature will pour into your lap the treasures 
of the earth —Zimmerman. 
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A Department 


by John R. Gregg 
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Grasping the Principles as a Whole 


HE importance of gaining a compre 
hensive grasp of the principles of 
the system has been mentioned be 


that 
a bearing on successful work 


fore, but, like other things have so 


import int 
shorthand, it will bear repetition—and a 


presentation in a new way. The oftener 


the application of a principle is repeated 
the deeper impression it makes upon the 


! than that, it hastens the 


mind; more time 
when little conscious effort need be given 
to the writing. And it is well to remember 
that rapid, iccurate shorthand work can 
not be done until a very considerable pro 
portion of the words encountered are 


written automatically, and further, that 
that delightful stage is re ached only after 
much practice in actual writing. 

Another important advantage derived 


from this automatic construction of out 
lines is that it 


grasp the sense of the 


gives the writer an oppor 


tunity to matter 
His mind is relieved from 
and is left 
il with the import of the words 


being written. 
the details of word construction 
to de 


he is writing. 


lree 


We are presenting in the next two pages 
i “Chart of the Alphabet,” 
various uses to which the alphabetical ma 
terial of the \ stem is put. 
will enable the student to get a 
grasp of the principles of the 
whole. The importance of 
that eventually the 
must be 


showing the 


A maste ry ot 
this chart 
complete 
System as a 
that lies in this: 
will deal with words in groups ; he 


writer 


able to write a word that involves an infre 


quent principle without hesitation, in order 


that no disturbing element may come in to 


upset the harmony of his mental opera 


tions. In other words, the writing of 
shorthand after a while resembles to some 


extent the involved in ordinary 


proce Ssses 


reading. W< individual let 


word in 


do not see the 


ters of a reading; we grasp the 


word, or group of words. as whole. Fora 


shorthand 


time in vour experience as a 

writer you will necessarily have to deal 
with the elementary details of the compo 
nent parts in each word Later, as you 
gain familiarity with the principles and 
their application, you will deal with com 
plete words, and still later you will deal 
with whole groups of words Finally it 
will be only the unusual word that will re 
quire your conscious attention, and your 
time will be taken up with grasping the 
meaning of the dictation 


scc lis like i 


process and it 


This 


intricate 


very complex and 
really is when 
But it is not 


final step if you go 


you analyze if thoroughly. 
difficult to 
ibout it in the 

Up to this point you have been learning 


At times, per 


re ich the 
right w LN 

the principles step by step 
haps, vour progress has seemed rather slow 
ull the 


you have been storing up 


ind painful, but while, if you have 


studied rightly, 
shorthand word-building 


material prin 


ciples—that will soon come slipping from 


your pen point with the greatest eas 


The thing to do now is to make a study 
of these charts, which will bring the prin 
ciples before you as a whole; get a thor 
ough, comprehensive and lasting impres 


only all the basic material 


how it 


sion of not 


the system. but is used all possi 


ble combinations 


How to Study the Charts 


There is a gre deal of shorthand ma 


terial condensed into a brief space in the 
charts. For that reason they will requir 
special attention on your part. Fortu 
nately, vou have been over all of it in your 
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study of the text-book and pe rhaps it will 
be only the unusual use of a principle, or 
the infrequent!y occurring principle, that 
will require vour special attention 

Now, perhaps it will be best at first to 
see just what you really do know’ about the 
various uses of the alphabetical material. 
This can best be accomplished in this way: 
rule up a sheet of paper exactly as is 
shown in the charts, leaving all the col 
umns blank except the first, which con 
tains the letters of the shorthand alphabet 
and their shorthand equivalents. Insert 
the proper headings at the top of the col 
umns as shown Then close your Greqg 
Writer and proceed to fill in the rest from 
memory. Afterwards check up vour work 
with the printed chart and find out just 
the points on which you need to concen 
trate. Then study the chart critically. 
Lay it aside for a few d ivs ind proceed as 
previously instructed. 

It will be an excellent plan to go through 
this process at least a half-dozen times 
or, until you are convinced in your own 
mind that you know the various applica 


tions of every atom of alphabetical ma 
terial. Another thing, you should be able 
to recall the matter quickly. If there is 


! 
any hesitation in recalling a single char 
acter, you may be sure that vour knowl 
edge on that point is not stable enough 
to stand the strain of actual work. This 
will give you the “theory.” You can fur 
ther strengthen vour knowledge of theory 
and at the same time gain valuable experi 
ence in applying theory by making up lists 
of the most common words coming under 
each principle. By having these dictated 
to you repeatedly vou will soon be apply 


ing the principles automatically. 


Compounds of Alphabetic Char- 
acters 
When this has been don you can then 
extend the chart principle still further. 
Suppose you start and make up an addi- 
tional chart showing the uses of frequent 


compounds. Just to set you on the right 
track, trace the uses of the following: “‘st.”’ 
“np.” “mpr “th “ns.” the reversed 
— = ww Practically all of the 


compounds given in Lesson 16 may _ be 


treated in this way. By searching through 


the principles in the text-book you will 
find many other uses of material that can 
be “charted” to advantage. Ihe principal 
advantage you will gain from the work, 
however, will be in familiarizing yourself 
with the unusual application of principles 
It will give you a theoretical knowledge 
of the principles that vou would not be 
likely to gain in any other way. It will 
bring the system as a whole in review 
Principles searched out in this way, too, 
will be more likely to “stick.” Their ver 
isolation will make so vivid an impression 
that you will soon find yourself using the 
principles without conscious attention. 

But this fact you must get clearly in 
mind: that no amount of “theory” will 
take the place ot plenty ot ipplication ot 
principle. Repeated practice only will 
bring executional skill 


Prize for Best Chart of Compounds 


The charting of the compounds men 
tioned, we think, has not yet been don 
by anyone completely. It will be inter 
esting to see vour « fforts in that direction 
To stimulate your interest further, we will 
offer as a prize a copy ol the “Gregg Re 
porter,” suitably inscribed, to the student 
who sends in the best chart of the com 
pounds. The contest will close February 
15, and the results will be announced in 


the March number 


Theory Questions Answered 


(ue stion- In word beginning with conn 


comm why is the second n « 2 not omitted ? 


Answer: The forms are rendered mort 
legible by inserting the second letter. The 
word commotion written without the “m” 
might be read as caution; commission with 
out the “m” stroke would have a form 
similar to “‘cash’ except for the size of 
the circle—and it is evident that these 
words would clash in transcribing: con 
note to give an illustration with conn 
might be read coat. 

In the words connect ind its deriva 
tives) and committee the second letter may 


be safely omitted 


rm 
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Practice Exercise on Vocabulary—Continued 
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Our Vacation Trip 


Peterson, Humboldt College, Humboldt, lowa exercise “Our Vacation 


for the 


indebted to Mrs. J. P 


are 
It is a splendid drill on the forms for the cities and states, given in an interesting way 
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Rhyme and Reason 
By Allan E. Herrick, Manchester High School, Manchester, N. H. 


LL persons are fond of rhythmic 
A rendition of terse English, and this 

fact has been made use of in our 
school to render instruction more interest 
ing and effective. 

Enthusiasm, accuracy and concentration 
should be the motto of the teacher and 
scholar, and the development of these char- 
acteristics is most sincerely to be desired. 
The absorbing question then is, “How ob 
tain the enthusiastic, interested attention 
to acquire the necessary qualifications of 
accuracy and concentra 
tion?” 

As the 


sensible 


well-regulated, 
teacher never 


does much talking, but 


develops the scholar, I 
will at once give you some 
methods that have worked 
well with my classes: 

At the very beginning 
we introduce our pupils 
to the blackboard, for it 
produces confidence. This 
work results also in speed 


elements, which when 
early contracted remain 
throughout all future Avian E 
practice. The penman- 


ship drills are interesting and from them 
there is developed a desire to produce 
rapid, correct outlines. Having taught 
penmanship, we try to introduce the rapid 
muscular movement as in the penmanship 
drills printed in the Gregg Writer. We 
distribute copies of this magazine and call 
attention to the 
movement, giving them a little variety, and, 
if you are poetically inclined, repeating as 
vou write, and write on the board, as we 


talk. 


uniform, alert, sliding 


Write with a snap. 
Don’t take a nap. 
Make your hands go, 
Don’t be so slow. 


Keep on the line; 

That is a sign 

You'll learn it quick. 

I know you’re not thick. 








How fine to see, 

You with me agree, 
That the best shorthand 
Will always command 


The attention of all, 
Both short and tall. 

Then write your best 
*Till I call rest. 


Did you ever notice how quickly scholars 
take to an idea expressed in rhyme? | 
have used this idea to advantage, both as 
a shorthand exercise and repetition drill 

for the machine. For in 
stance, here is a drill I 


give on the wordsigns: 


The Wordsigns 


Yes, I'll learn the wordsigns, 
For they’re my dearest 
friends, 
\s they are full of combines 
Phat ever speedward tends 
li study them at every 
chance, 
For my teacher truly 
knows 
That by them I will sure 
advance 
And conquer shorthand 
Herrick foes. 
\ little dot for “A” or “An” 
How quick it can 
I'll learn it well—I know I can; 
I will not be dismayed. 


be made! 


So, when the list is known by heart, 
“7 will take me but a week; 

With knowledge gained I'll never part, 
But new ideas will seek. 


Then I’m determined to excel 
In writing shorthand true. 

My study hours I'll fill so well 
There'll be nothing else to do. 


On ‘‘ The Reversing Principle” 


Now fix your two good eyes on this, 
Reverséd “R” you must not miss; 

*T will always help you write with speed, 
So learn this well for hours of need. 
Hat, hart, hate, and cat, cart, Kate, 
Show the rule at any rate. 

Write this line over and over, 

If you learn it well, you'll be in clover. 
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On Punctuation (After ‘‘ Punctuation 
Simplified "’) 

How can I use the comma so small ? 

Yes, this is the question that rules over all. 
Though it isn’t so bad as you might think, 

If nine short rules together you link. 

Ah, here they are, and study them so 

That how to punctuate you'll surely know. 
Introductory phrases we call rule one, 
To learn about this is merely fun. 

Rule two covers words that truly explain 
Why commas are needed, I think that’s plain. 
Rule three shows words out of their order, 
When this is learned there'll be no bother. 
Rule four tells of words placed in series, 

If you use this rule there'll be no queries. 
Rule five is seen in brief quotations, 

Fix in your mind its certain relations. 
Contrasted words in rule six you'll see, 

This fact keep clear and learnéd you'll be. 
Rule seven will tell you how to show 

The place of omission, above, below. 

Rule eight relates to the sentence compound, 
So the conjunction omitted is easily found. 
Rule nine explains the sentence long, 

And this is the end of my little song. 


General Plan of Work 

This will serve to show my methods with 
the beginners and those finishing the man- 
ual. I insist upon each pupil's presenting 
each day of shorthand study, the writing 
and reading exercises written in neat, accu 
rate shorthand and longhand five to ten 
times, as needed, upon ruled paper. I call 
it the study sheet, and always collect it at 
the door as the pupils come in. Very few 
fail to ‘deliver the goods.” 

With the advanced classes I have tried 
a method that has proved quite satisfactory. 
The question arises with all shorthand 
teachers, How can I teach shorthand so 
that the student will be obliged to write 
the shorthand forms over and over without 
getting careless and inattentive? I have 
tried the following: I cut slips from 
newspapers, magazines, etc., short inter 
esting items, and paste them on gray 
pasteboard, cut a little larger than the 


paper slip. I next write a key in my best 


- 
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style of shorthand, numbering each to cor- 
respond. I collect about thirty-five dif 
ferent slips for a class, and pass rubber 
bands over the separate groups of slip and 
key. When the class comes in, I hand a 
slip to each student, telling him to make 
one careful copy in shorthand at his desk. 
When the student brings the copy and 
slip to my desk for inspection, I give him 
the shorthand key to take to the desk to 
compare with his production and make cor- 
rections. He is afterward required to 
copy the matter from the key six times. 
Chis second copying is next inspected, 
and, if satisfactory, the student is al 
lowed to go to the typewriter and write the 
slip from the original copy handed him. 

This work has many obvious advantages. 
Each pupil has individual work; he learns 
self-confidence ; he has a good drill in self- 
correction; he gets good accurate copy in 
shorthand; he repeats the forms many 
times, thus memorizing them to a great 
extent; he gets speed; he has an incentive 
to do his best; he actually assimilates im 
portant information; he concentrates his 
attention; he copies correct punctuation; 
he enjoys his work and does not get tired 
of repetition. 

I am continually selecting matter that is 
authentic and that contains interesting and 
valuable information for the young person 
to know, and I make this work graded; 
that is, I select short slips first, then those 
that are longer. I know that I made the 
mistake of selecting too short dictation ex- 
ercises in my early days of teaching, but 
now I find in this way the students may 
be led along to difficult and long exercises 
through this method. 

I only wish to say that all teachers are 
interested in means to an end, and I hope 
others will generously give of their expe- 
rience on modes and methods for the mu- 
tual benefit of all. 








it; if it be future, he anticipates it. 








HE wise man’s life includes much. All ages serve him like a god. If 

any time be past, he recalls it by his memory; if it be present, he uses 
His life is a long one because he con- 
centrates all into it— Lucius Annaeus Seneca. 
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Col. Roosevelt's Speech of Acceptance 


|For key, see O. G. A. Department, October number. | 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A’s Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the February 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and Mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


HE test in the October magazine 

brought forth a great many teach- 

ers’ applications for membership in 
the O. G. A., and we are glad to see that 
our friends are taking an interest in this 
new phase of the work. It is pleasing 
indeed to learn more of the personal writ- 
ing of our teachers, and we hope that 
those of you who have not yet submitted 
the test will do so in the near future. Miss 
Elizabeth Criswell, of the Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Ill., writes us that 
she is trying to form an O. G. A. club 
among her students, and that she will 
let us hear more about it next month. This 
is certainly a commendable idea, and one 
which will be productive of much good if 
more of our teachers will adopt it. For 
instance, as Mr. Zimpfer suggested last 
month, why not have your certificate 


framed, and hang it in your class-room? 
This will excite sufficient interest on the 





“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing, 
spokesman of the clan. 
32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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part of your students to bring inquiries as 
to the meaning of the certificate, the way 
it was obtained, etc., and you will have 
little or no difficulty in forming a club 
from among your classes. You may send 
us your students’ work, or they may send 
it individually, and while we cannot prom 
ise to always grant the certificate, it is 
more than likely that our criticisms and 
suggestions of their notes will eventually 
make them members of the O. G. A. 
clan. We hope our teacher friends will 
let us hear from them on this subject, and 
if they have any suggestions to offer us 
in connection with this idea, or if we can 
be of any assistance to them, we shall be 
glad to hear about it. 

Another applicant for membership, Mr. 
Hector C. Henderson, of New Zealand, 
writes us that he does not think we allow 
sufficient time for our “foreign’’ subscrib- 
ers. Now, we wish to give every one of 
you time to get your test in, and you may 
be sure that if your magazine did not reach 
you in time to warrant your sending in the 
test, we shall give due credit to the fact 
and consider your test even if it is not for 
the current month. Have no fear of being 
“turned down” if your work is up to the 
standard. 

We have received several write-ups of 
the test which we deem worthy of repro- 
duction, and we are glad to present on the 
of Mr. Charles E. 


next page the notes 
We have made abso- 


Beck, of Aurora, III. 
lutely no changes in Mr. Beck's notes SO as 
to give to our readers a page of shorthand 
just as it was received. There are a few 
points which we should criticize, were we 
inclined to use the red ink, but for the 
most part they are small ones. Mr. Beck 
followed our instructions implicitly, using 
black ink, and wrote his copy five by seven 


inches. Any number of our applicants 
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Mr. Beck’s Notes 
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wrote that they wished their plates con- 
sidered for reproduction, but the copy was 
not written the required size, nor was the 
ink of the reproducing variety. 
black. 


by means of special processes, the greater 


It must be 
While other colors will reproduce 


expense precludes all possibility of our 
using them under such circumstances. We 
expect to hear more from Mr. Beck after 
he has practiced with this new idea of 
Our shorthand plate 


is given on page 194. 


irtistry in mind! 
for the copy i 

A creditable percentage of those whose 
names we were not able to publish in the 
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November number as having qualified on 
the September test have submitted a sec- 
ond test, and we are happy to note the 
improvement in their style of writing. It 
is wonderful what a few well-received sug- 
gestions can do for one, and we hope that 
all will take advantage of the criticisms 
made, and that they will understand the 
spirit in which they are given. 

For this month’s test we have selected 
an article considerably at variance with 
the nature of those published in the depart- 
ment since its installation. Let your short- 
hand do credit to “A Woman’s Philosophy.’”’ 


A Woman's Philosophy 


{By Ruth Cameron in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle | 


Letters of a Successful Business Woman to Her Niece 


S IT possible that in two or three weeks you 

| will actually be through with that school 

and ready to begin earning that bread and 
butter in earnest ? 

Well, my child, let me give you one piece of 
udvice as emphatically as I possibly can. 

Don’t be too ready. 

Of course, I know you are anxious to begin 
using all that newly acquired knowledge; but a 
few weeks or a month or two spent in resting 
ind taking your time about getting a really 
good position isn’t going to send you to the 
poor farm. 

And by the right position, I don’t mean the 
one where you'll get the most money imme- 
diately. There are several things more im- 
portant than your initial salary. One of them 
is the salary you can get later. 

There are lots of places where the business 
simply can’t pay a stenographer over a cer- 
tain amount. I know a girl who went to one of 
these places eight years ago at ten dollars a 
week, She was a good stenographer and a very 
clever business woman. With her ability she 
ought to be getting at least twenty or twenty- 
five dollars a week now; but she’s getting just 
fourteen. She has learned a good deal about 
the details of the business and is almost in- 
valuable to them, but they can’t pay her more 
hecause the money simply isn’t there. There 
vasn’t a great deal of dictation, so her ste- 
nography has gotten rusty, and the business de 
tails learned there wouldn’t do her much good 
elsewhere, so I imagine if she took another po 
ition she would hardly get more than ten or 
twelve dollars. 

rhat’s the kind of place to keep out of, 
niece, no matter if the initial salary is pretty 
good 

I have two stenographers and one clerk work 
ng for me now, Joan, so maybe what I’m go- 
ng to say next will sound rather queer; but 
m going to say it just the same. Don’t get 


a place where you have to work for a woman. 
I don’t like to go back on my sex, but honesty 
compels me to admit that women are usually 
about half as pleasant to work for as men, A 
man boss never thinks of being jealous, because 
no matter if you do three-quarters of his work, 
he’s too conceited to even consider You as a 
rival, but a woman boss is perpetually afraid 
youre going to creep up on her, and so she 
has to be perpetually showing her superiority. 
\s you value your peace of mind and your 
chances of success, don’t get a position where 
you have to work for a woman. 

Don’t take a position without inspecting the 
material conditions under which you are to 
work. I know a girl who refused a good posi- 
tion with chances for advancement, for just 
one reason—artificial light. I think she did 
right. Obliging any one to work by artificial 
light ought to be forbidden by law, just as 
making girls stand up all the time at their work 
is prohibited in some states. But as long as it 
isn’t, make that your own law. 

See what kind of a typewriter you're going 
to have. There’s no worse handicap than a 
poor machine. 

And last, if you are to work for one man, 
pick that man carefully. 

In some ways, business man and stenographer 
is a closer relation than man and wife. It 
can’t help but be. Many business men see 
their stenographers eight hours of the day, their 
wives four. 

Wish I could lend you my experience for 
this important performance of getting a posi 
tion. Then again, maybe it would make you too 
cranky and critical and you'd get along better 
without it. 

Here’s hoping anyway. 

But whatever kind of blank or prize you draw 
in the lottery, niece, be sure to write straight 
off quick about it to 

Your Absorbingly Interested Old Aunt 
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The List of Certificated, O. G. A.'s. 


Mr. Charles E. Beck, Aurora, III. 

Miss Emma Behling, Albion, Mich. 

Miss Lea Benge, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Mr. Whipple Bishop, Live Oak, Fla. 

Mr. Clyde Blanchard, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Mr. C. S. Burkhart, Quincy, II. 

Miss Esther M. Carlson, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Miss Anna Clemens, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Miss Alice M. Cox, Chicago, Il. 

Miss Elizabeth Criswell, Joliet, IIL. 

Mr. C. V. Crumley, Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss M. E. Davis, Salem, Mass. 

Mr. W. C. Denmead, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Vera Egelston, Rutland, Vt. 

Miss Annie T. Elwell, Meriden, Conn. 

Mr. E. Emanuel, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. E. R. Evans, West Kirby, Cheshire, Eng. 

Miss Marie E. Frey, East Orange, N. J. 

Miss Minnie B. Frye, Quincy, III. 

Mr. Geo. Guy Garmon, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Isabelle Gerhard, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Mr. G. A. Haagen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Joseph U. Harris, Central Islip, N. Y. 

Miss Amanda Harvey, Salem, Mass. 

Mr. Hector C. Henderson, New Zealand. 

Miss Minnie Kempe, South Bend, Ind. 

Miss Winifred Kenna, Chicago, III. 

Miss Mary King, Lyons, lowa. 

Mr. Lawrence Lahr, Champaign, III. 

Miss Rosalia A. Lee, Bellingham, Wash. 

Mr. S. J. Lidston, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. W. A. Lindsey, Hiawatha, Kans. 

Miss Ethel E. Livingston, Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. A. E. MacLachlan, Singapore, S. 5S., 
Malaysia. 

Miss Margaret Marshall, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. O. G. Martin, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. R. J. McCutcheon, Denver, Colo. 

Miss Margaret McGarry, Evansville, Ind. 

Miss M. Eva Michaud, Salem, Mass. 

Miss Pattie C. Moores, Canton, Ohio. 

Miss Elizabeth Z. Peterson, Scottdale, Pa. 

Mr. A. Quasser, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Mr. Charles A. Rogers, Blytheville, Ark. 

Mr. F. Ergo Schnecke, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Gay Hock Seng, Singapore, S. S., Ma 
laysia. 

Mr. Charles M. Smith, Pine Ridge, S. D. 

Miss Florence Sleeting, Chicago, Ill. 
students. 

Mr. C. E. Sletto, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Stevens, Montclair, Colo. 

Mr. B. G. Thomas, Cumberland, Md. 

Miss Gertrude M. Thomas, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Marie E. Tonning, Moorhead, Minn. 

Miss Alice A. Weld, Belvidere, Ill. 

Mr. Herbert Whittingham, Maryboro, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Miss May Wilson, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. E. E. Winters, Galesburg, III. 

Miss Minnie W. Young, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The important thing in life is to have a 


great aim, and to possess the aptitude and 
perseverance to attain it.— Goethe. 


Jottings 


Perseverance wins! 


* 7 a 


This magazine goes to every part of the 
world. If you like this magazine, please 


recommend it to your stenographic friends. 
* * * 
When you have any spare time—prac 
tice, practice, practice ! 
* * * 


Stand-pat schools are yielding to the 
public demand for modern methods. 


= * . 


Don't forget: The finished transcript is 

what counts with the employer. 
*~ * * 

Sharp pencils and sharp wits go to- 
gether. 

* - * 

Small notes stand the strain of rapid 
execution; large notes become unwieldly 
and illegible. 

* aa * 

Spasmodic effort does not count for much 
in shorthand. It is the steady grind that 
wins. 

* * - 

Copy and recopy the shorthand matter in 
this magazine. 

« % «* 

Read and reread all that you write. 
That is one of the “speed secrets.” 

* * 7 

When you find a correction in your ex 
ercise book—it is not sufficient to note it 
hastily. You will have hesitation in writ 
ing the correct form whenever you meet 
it again unless you drill on the correct out 
line, writing it many times. 

* 4 . 

Stop wishing and dreaming and won 

dering—work for success! 
= * * 

Experience has taught that it is better 

to be attacked than ignored. 
* + * 

And we have no cause for complaint in 
that respect. 

* = + 

To write rapidly is good; to transcribe 
accurately is better; to do both is best. 
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Mr. Swem in the Public Eye 


HE newspapers throughout the coun- 

try have lately contained numerous 

references to Mr. Swem, many of 
which have been sent to us by readers of 
the magazine. Here is an interesting de 
scription of Mr. Swem at work—from the 
Wilkes-Barre Daily News: 


As soon as the Wilson party reached the 
station his secretary, a bright young man of 
much activity, stepped aboard the train, opened 
a typewriter case, placed the machine on the 
seat beside him and began making copies of 
the speech Wil- 
son made to the 
crowd in front of 
the Assemb!l y 
Building, and 
taking portions 
of his lunch while 
at work. As the 
train swung 
around the curves 
on the Frazer 
Branch the ma- 
chine came near 
sliding to the 
floor, but was 
deftly he l d in 
place. By the 
time Frazer was 
reached, the 
young man _ had 
finished the out- 
door speech and 
was ready to pass 
duplicate copies 
of it to the news 
paper corre- 
spondents on 
board. One copy 
was sent back to 


the office of the Mr. ann Mas. Cuances L. Swem 


Daily Local 

News, and this was printed in the second edi- 
tion along with the stenographic report of the 
main speecly in the auditorium, as taken by a 
special worker for the News. 


From a Rocheste r. N. 1 ee paper we take 
this: 


Should Governor Wilson be successful in his 
effort to win the latchkey to the White House 
he will probably carry into Washington with 
him as official stenographer the youngest lad 
to enjoy that distinction. Charles Swem is 
his name and he’s nineteen years old. His 
cheeks are ruddy, he hasn’t even had a high 
school education, but he’s the third fastest 
stenographer in the United States. 

If you doubt it, ask the examiners who 
recently in Buffalo and New York tested 
hundreds of shorthand speeders. 





The New York Evening Post said: ‘The 
President-elect put in a very busy morning. 
He denied himself to all counters and re- 
tired to an upper room with Charles Swem, 
his stenographer, to tackle the mountains 
of communications that he has received 
since November 5th. 

In describing the receipt of the news of 
his. election at Governor Wilson’s home 
the New York World said: 


Joe Tumulty, the Governor's _ secretary, 
James Woodrow, 
his cousin, and 
Charlie Swem, 
personal stenog- 
rapher, danced 
with glee. 


The New 
York Times 
and New York 
World of No- 
vember 11 said: 


Governor Wil- 
son will leave on 
his vacation by 
steamer, and on 
the same boat, 
occupying one of 
the best suites, 
will be a young 
couple who are 
grasping this op- 
portunity to go on 
the first real wed- 
ding trip since 
they were mar- 
ried recently 
They are Charles 
Swem, the Gover- 
nor’s personal 
stenographer, and his wife. Mr. Swem, one of 
the fastest stenographers in the business, is nine- 
teen years old, and his wife eighteen. He has 
been with the Governor on his campaign and 
he has been kept so busy that he has had no 
time for a honeymoon. 


The New York Sunday American of 
Nov. 17 tells the following story, which 
also appeared in different form, however, 
in the Chicago Examiner and the New 
York Press: 

GOVERNOR WILSON SAILS AMID 
SHOWER OF HONEYMOON RICE 


President-Elect Takes Secretary and Bride 
with Him on Vacation to Bermuda 


With showers of wedding rice falling upon 
him, Governor Woodrow Wilson, the President- 
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elect, stood with his family upon the 
enade deck of the steamer Bermudian, of the 
Quebec Steamship Company, yesterday, way 
ing cheery adieux to the crowd that lined the 
piers. 

“Why are they throwing rice at the 
ernor?” asked many in the throng. But the rice 
was not for the President-elect. It was all 
meant for his stenographer, Charles Lee Swem, 
who stood just behind the Governor, his bride 
clinging to his arm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Swem had postponed their 
honeymoon out of loyalty to President-elect 
Wilson. As a reward the bridal couple accom- 
panied Governor Wilson and his family on his 
vacation to Bermuda. 


prom- 


Gov 


Married on October 22 in Trenton, to Miss 
Daisy Bunting, of that city, when it was 
doubtful, owing to the shooting of Colonel 
Roosevelt, that Governor Wilson would con- 


tinue his campaign, the young couple prepared 
for their honeymoon only to learn at the last 
moment that the Democratic candidate had de- 
cided to continue on the stump. 

Loyalty to the Governor catsed the young 
man, with the consent of his bride, to postpone 
the honeymoon, and continue his important 
work with the presidential candidate. Swem, 
who is only nineteen years old, won the 
world’s championship for accurate shorthand 
reporting at the last convention of shorthand 
reporters, writing at the rate of 268 words 
per minute. 

Two days after his nomination in Baltimore, 
Governor Wilson, hearing of the young man’s 
ability, secured his services from the Gregg 
Publishing Company, of No. 1123 Broadway, 
where he was employed, and a few days later 
wrote a letter praising his work. 

Swem is self-educated. At the age of fifteen 
he was an office boy in Trenton, spending his 
evenings at school. He was brought to the 
attention of John R. Gregg, founder of a 
shorthand system, who specially trained him 
until he had won third place in the world’s 
championship. He in all probability will ac 
company Mr. Wilson to the White House when 
the latter is inaugurated President next March. 
Upon their return from Bermuda the young 
couple will live in Newark. 


The account was illustrated by the photo 
of Mr. and Mrs. Swem, which we repro- 


duce, headed: 
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President-elect Wilson’s private secretary 
and his bride, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Swem, 
whose romance was revealed yesterday, when 
he sailed for Bermuda Mr. Wilson was show 
ered with rice intended for the bride. 


The New York 
26, in the report of its staff correspond 
ent with the Wilson party in Bermuda, 


Times of November 


says: 


But he has been doing a good deal of work, 


for all that. He brought along with him his 
chief stenographer, Charles L. Swem, and 
while Swem had a pretty easy time of it at 
the start he has found his pace a good deal 
accelerated since. The Governor, who came 


here to play, has remained to work. He spent 
most of the week catching up with his corre 
which was about three weeks in 

is now tackling matters of more 


spondence, 
arrears, and 
public importance. 


There is quite a little colony of Wilsonites 
here. The Governor’s immediate party 
sists of himself, his wife, and two of his daugh- 
ters (the Misses Eleanor and Wilson), 
Mr. Swem, and the Secret Service man detailed 
to accompany them, Richard H. Taylor. Then 
there are eleven newspaper men, most of whom 
accompanied the Governor throughout the 
campaign. 

Most of the party have their families with 
them, and there is one bridal couple. Swem 
was married not long ago, and he is taking 
his bride to Bermuda as a substitute for a 
honeymoon trip which the exigencies of the 
campaign would not permit him to take. Swem 
is one of the best stenographers in the United 
States, having won the world’s championship 

and being third in the world 
He is going to try for the speed 
championship again at the next competition 
He is only nineteen years old, and he has 
a little schoolgirl bride who is the pet of 
the party. She is so absurdly little and young 
that one has to rub his eyes when told she is 
a wife, and the children of the party fraternize 
with her on even terms. Altogether, it is a 
very jolly crowd, and the Governor, as _ pre- 
siding elder, seems to enjoy his position. 


Jessie 


for accuracy 
for speed. 








to do well. 
to completely. 





WVHATEVER I have tried to do in my life, | have tried with all my heart 

What I have devoted myself to, | have devoted myself 
Never to put my hand to anything on which | could not throw 
my whole self, and never affect depreciation of my work, whatever it was, | 
find now to have been golden rules—Charles Dickens. 
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Enthusiasm and the Inefficient Boss 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


Optimism Necessary 
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Expert Typist Gets Wide Publicity 


R. HAROLD H. SMITH, who is 
well-known to the 
Gregg Writer, being a writer of 


readers of the 


Gregg Shorthand himself and an advocate 
of “Rational” typewriting, is gaining wide 
publicity through his unique work as a 
demonstrator of the Remington Typewriter 
Company. We recently received 
many interesting clippings giving accounts 
of his work in different cities. 

Mr. Smith, who is a young man hardly 
out of his teens, is displaying considerable 


have 


originality in his dem 
onstration. A feature 
that makes an instant 
hit with the schoolmen 
and the students is that 
he does not take an ex- 
hibition with 
him, but does his work 
on a machine taken right 
from the school room 
one that has been in con- 
stant use in the school. 
Mr. Smith takes the 
ground that where a 
special machine is used 
it tends to create the im- 
that 
the excellence of the 
work is due to the spe- 
cial construction of the 
machine itself—that the 
operator has an advan- 
tage in having a 
chine that has some vir 
tue that the ordinary machine in school 
does not have. Mr. Smith’s method fore- 
stalls an impression of this kind. 

The Springfield, Mass., News of Octo- 
ber 30 contains this of Mr. 
Smith's work in that city: 


machine 


pression much of 


ma- 


account 


His lecture and exhibition included speed, 
accuracy and time-saving expedients, and many 
helpful hints were suggested for the benefit of 
the 200 students and stenographers present. 

Among.the various tests written by Mr. 
Smith to show how good work can be rapidly 
done was one minute’s work on French, which 
he does not understand, and which he copied 
at the rate of 82 words in a minute. Copying 
new matter, which he had net previously seen, 
and carrying on a conversation at the same 
time, he wrote 101 words perfectly in the min- 
ute. He two-minute stretch 


also wrote for a 





Harotp H. Smiru 


and made 113 words per minute, with but 
one error in that length of time. 

Writing at an incredibly slow rate of speed, 
but very evenly, Mr .Smith wrote 48 words 
in a single minute. He explained that by writ 
ing slowly any operator could quickly cure the 
habit of inaccuracy, and at the same time in- 
crease his speed greatly. 

\ short demonstration in the 
Remington-Wahl adding and subtracting type 


use of the 


writer was given for the benefit of billing 
clerks, showing how they could save a great 
deal of time and effort in figuring individual 


bills and also in keeping a constant balance of 

office 
Another 

state 4. 


accounts in any 
clipping 


lo demonstrate the value 
of touch typewriting, the 
operator wrote for one 


minute from Bohemian, 
which he does not under 
stand in the least, and 
when time was called there 
were 75 correctly written 
words on the sheet. It was 


explained that on account 


of his ability to write 
without looking at the 
kevs Mr. Smith was en 
abled to do this sort of 
work with ease. In fact 


while performing this test. 
he carried on a conversa 


tion with various student 
who asked him question 
about his work. 

Mr. Smith then took a 


Monarch typewriter, which 
is quite different in me 
chanical construction from 
the Remington, especially 
in touch and the use of the 
left hand in returning the 
carriage at the end of each line instead of the 
right hand as on the Remington. Using this 
machine, Mr. Smith copied over 100 words in 
a single minute perfectly and at the same time 
carried on an animated conversation with the 
teacher, answering a number of questions. 

Throughout his demonstration, Mr. Smith 
called especial attention to the manner in which 
he did all his work. His position was an ex 
tremely easy one, and he pointed out that it is 
a physical impossibility for anyone to become ex 
pert in this line if he cannot spell and use Eng 
lish at least fairly well 


Taken as a whole, the demonstration was a 
most successful and beneficial one. Mr. Smith's 
talk to the students and visitors was most 


frank, and every test he wrote bore the mark 
of genuineness, both in the timing, which was 
done by a stop watch, and in the matter writ 
furnished by the teachers or 


ten, which was 


students. 
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In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals ‘“written in shorthand” wath other writers of the system 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine 
Names are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment 
must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand. Con- 
ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago. Illinois, to 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed 
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ITH apologies to the author of 
“Nellie Gray,” and the very best 
of good wishes for a Merry 


Christmas and Happy New Year to one 


and all, we submit 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL OF THE 
POST CARD FIEND. 


(Most effective heard across the waters.) 


I have taken “Postcarditis,” 
\nd the cards come by the 
My receiving basket’s filled up to the 
I must beg your kind indulgence 

If the answers do not pour 

Out as steadily as messages come in. 


score, 
brim. 


My intention—it is good 

But I’m buried ‘neath the flood 

Which increases every mail-delivery, too, 
Besides the sense of duty 

Imposed on me by my vow, 

I am worried over “cents” in postage due. 


If I fail to write you promptly 

Do not think I mean to shirk 

My share of the correspondence asked of you 

When I sent my application 

In my very finest quirks 

To the cirele which had then admitted you. 

Perhaps I am not sure 

Of your shorthand signature, 

And am still attempting hard to make 
out. 

Or perhaps you wrote the address 

So that it was not quite plain 

How the card should be directed, 
doubt. 


— 


without 


If you find an error, sometimes, 

In the shorthand that I write, 

Please call attention to it, I implore, 

And I'll surely make improvement 

Like a true, progressive Greggite 

For that’s what I’m joining “Postcarditis” for. 


Now the Christmas rush is on, 

Time before you know it’s gone, 

Preparing for the observance of that day. 

If I do not drop a postal 

Know my good wish’s no less true 

For Christmas and a happy New 
Day. 


Year's 


The New Members 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Catharine Huntsinger, Claremore, 
Albert Peterson, Grafton, N. Dak. 


Okla. 


Law 
Ruth Clevenger, Avoca, Iowa. 
Railway 
Walter I. Brown, 125 W. Third St., Daven- 
port, Iowa. (With Tri-City Railway & Light 


Companies. ) 

Gilberta Gruver, 127 Bullman St., Pillipsburg, 
N. J. (Interested in Street Railway work.) 

Manufacturing 

Ethel M. Weinhold, 17 Montgomery St., 
Lawrence, Mass. (With a worsted cloth man- 
ufacturing concern.) 

Vocabulary Clan and Languages 

Miss Jos. M. Henfling, 369 Sherman St., Buf 
falo, N. Y. (German. Also interested in book- 
keeping. ) 

General 

Raymond Abadie, St. Stanislaus College, Bay 
St. Louis, Miss. 

Florence Albertsen, Room 1102, 32 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Desires cards from West 
ern and Southern States.) 


Miss Wava Archer, 25 Pearl St., Massillon, 


Ohio. (Prefers scenic cards.) 
Harvey R. Asling, 806 Olive St., Abilene, 
Kans. 


15 Mariner St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edwin A. Casper, care Plant Dept., Western 
Union Tel. Co., Dallas, Tex. (Would like to ex- 
change cards with writers in foreign countries, 


Emma Bausch, 


as well as this country, especially Spanish 
America. ) 
Gladys P. Crawford, The Laurels, Margaret 


St., East, Toowoomba, Queensland, Australia. 
C. Dietrich, Akron, Pa. (Is especially in 

terested in bicycling.) 

Clara Doerflinger, 19 Columbus St., 
Ohio. 

Ray Dolan, 510 EF ight St., Merrill, Wis. 

Charles M. Dunn, 628 Miami St., Piqua, Ohio. 

Harry E. Gray, Bradshaw, Nebr. 

Miss Thurza Hilditch, R. F. D. No. 2, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Nora M. Lyttleton, 607 Laveille St., 
lil. 

I. A. Maguire, 2924 18th 
lis, Minn. 

Viola McKay, 


Massillon, 


Peoria, 
Ave., S., Minneapo- 


P. O. No. 405, Bishop, Cal. 
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“Merchants Plan Business School” 


N DER this title the Chicago Tribune 

of September 6 discussed a new 

movement now on foot that is in- 
tended to place Chicago in the front ranks 
of commercial education. The Tribune 
says: 

Those behind the movement say modern com- 
mercial education has been targely in the hands 
of teachers who have had little or no expe- 
rience in business. As an appendage of the long 
established academic courses it has had to take 
a rear guard position. 

Every schoolman will recognize that 
what the Tribune says about business 
school teachers not being trained business 
men is only partly true. Thousands of 
them are capable business men, trained in 
all phases of it, and are making not only 
an educational but a financial success of 
their schools—and the latter is more than 
“an be said of the endowed institutions. 
Whether “making it pay” or making it 
educationally effective is the test, the pro- 
gressive business schools, at least, will pass 
the test satisfactorily. The criticism is 
just, however, as applied to many teachers 
whose work is ineffective, simply because 
they lack contact with the business world. 


Mr. W. E. Bartholomew in his address 
to the commercial section of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at Albany re- 
cently drew attention to this feature of 
commercial education and pointed out the 
necessity of keeping in close touch with 
modern business practices. A full report 
of his address is given in the April 1912 
number of the Gregg Writer. Among 
other things he said: 

Commercial education was established in the 
first place so that communities might derive a 
more direct return from their high school in 
vestment, and it must justify its place in a 
school by the way it meets succe ssfuily the de- 
mands of the business men of the community 
ae ar oe The teacher of commercial 
subjects is dealing with a subject matter which 
is not fixed but which has a constantly chang- 
ing material. . . . . . . ‘The commercial 
teacher cannot do his best work unless he keeps 
abreast of the changes that are constantly tak- 
ing place in business and business methods. 
. <'s The commercial teacher should 
be acquainted with new inventions and devices 
in office appliances. The business man is con- 
stantly studying and investigating improve- 
ments in office machinery, filing systems and 
accounting, stationery. It ought to be possible 
for a teacher to form what to him would be 
an advisory council. Such a council would 
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provide the teacher with an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the subjects he is teaching so as to make 
his instruction conform more nearly to modern 
and local practice and to receive the benefit 
of the actual experience which the members 
of the council would possess. 

Now what is true of the high school 
commercial teacher is equally true of the 
private commercial school teacher. But we 
think that the criticism of the commercial 
teachers is not so much due to the fact that 
they do not know what to teach, but be 
cause they simply do not teach it, because 
of an unreasonable demand by the public 
for a very short course. 

In the average school practically all of 
the time, so far as the stenographic course 
is concerned, is devoted to the two subjects 

shorthand and typewriting—with just a 
little measure of business English and 
spelling. The student does not have an 
opportunity to get acquainted with some 
of the things that Mr. Bartholomew men 
tions, as, for example, filing, office ap 
pliances, office training and the mechanics 
of*business operations. The time is too 
short. The business man expects the stu 
dent from the business school to know 
about these things, and to possess a defin- 
ite, technical skill in their use, and when 
the student does not the business school is 
condemned. The whole question simply 
rests on reducing the time required in the 
shorthand and typewriting—which can be 
accomplished only by adopting modern sys 
tems—and utilizing this saved time to pre 
pare the student for the things the busi- 
ness man expects him to be able to do. 

The Tribune article goes on to say: 

It is said most of the employees come into 
the business office wholly untrained and the 
business man has to undertake their education 
before they really can earn any profit for him. 
It is estimated by competent authorities that 
on the average business men spend at least 
$300 on the education of every beginner in a 
business office and with no assurance that the 
employee when educated will remain with them. 

That is one reason why we have the 
#5-a-week stenographer. It is plain that 
the cost of this education does not come 
out of the business man but out of the 
student, in low salary and slow promotion. 
When the business school can prove by the 
quality of its product that it can relieve 
the busines man of the necessity of training 
his employees, it will get the business and 
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the consequent profits, for as the Tribune 
Says: 

Business men are not trained educators: they 
have no system and train their employees chiefly 
by telling them to make good or to be “fired.” 
It is admittedly a one-sided sort of education, 
but it gets actual results after a fashion, 


Economically, this training should be 
given in the school. 

One point is overlooked in the whole 
question, and that is that the student is 
largely to blame for the present condition. 
He has demanded a short course. The 
schools have been hard driven between two 
forces. On the one hand they have tried 
to satisfy the demands of business men, 
and have, on the other hand, tried to re- 
duce the length of time to satisfy the de 
mands of their patroys. They have had 
to “make good” withMooth, The business 
student is to blame if he has to go out into 
the $5 position at a cost of $300 to his 
employer—and at a cost to himself of sev- 
eral years’ hard work at low pay. The 
schools could and can'now supply the 
needed instruction. It is simply a question 
of “time.” The student has no concep- 
tion of the time needed. He fails to appre- 
ciate the fact that a month or two more 
in the school may make all the difference 
between success and failure. The schools 
will simply have to make their fight with 
the public—educate it up to the point of 
knowing that an efficient business course 
cannot be given, or acquired, in the short 
time that is now generally devoted to it. 

The New York Chamber of Commerc: 
also has under consideration a plan by 
which the teaching of commercial sub 
jects may be made more effective, though 
upon somewhat different lines from thos« 
to be followed in Chicago. One of the 
immediate purposes of the committee is 
the establishment of a commercial scholar 
ship fund to aid meritorious graduates of 
public schools in taking courses in com 
merce and foreign languages; to establish 
examinations, after the London Chamber 
of Commerce practice, for the awarding of 
certificates of proficiency, and to arrange 
with employers to give preference to th: 
holders of these certificates. A free em 
ployment bureau is to be a part of the 
examination plan. The scholarship fund is 
to be an inducement to pupils to demand 
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courses th commerce and commer¢ tally im 
portant lanquages, and, as the report 
states, “thus lead the universities, high 
schools and elementary schools to give such 
courses.” 

A more important recommendation out 
lines a plan by which boy and girl pupils 
in the public schools would begin commer 

g 
of fourteen, the idea being that the first 
six vears should be given over to elemen 


cial training at the age of twelve instead 


tary studies and the next six years to sub 
jects which will help them to earn a living. 
If this plan is put into operation, it will 
be of very great benefit to the business 
school, for it will prepare the student 
definite lv for the courses the business 
schools offer. 

The report says that school authorities 
are, as a rule, too far removed from com 
mercial life and too little acquainted with 
the needs of a practical commercial life to 
manage such courses and schools success 
fully without the assistance of business 
wen. President Hepburn of the Chamber 
of Commerce has expressed the belief that 
the New York High School of Commerce, 
which is supposed to be the leading public 
business school in New York, is not work 
ing on the right lines because it lacks con 
tact with business men. 

All of which goes to show the trend of 
the modern tendency in business education. 
To keep in touch with this tendency and to 
meet the new conditions as they arise 
or perhaps anticipate them a little is of 
the utmost importance to commercial 
schoolmen and teachers, whether they are 


engaged in private or public school work. 


“The Trouble with Shorthand” 


NDER the caption “What Is_ the 

Trouble with Shorthand?” Mr. J. 

N. Kimball, in his department in 
the Stenographer last month, “talks right 
out of meeting,’ as he expresses it, and 
we understand that many worthy people 
have been greatly perturbed in conse 
quence. Now, there is nothing particular 
ly startling in what Mr. Kimball said. We 
have been saying it, for lo, these many 
years, but we did not say it with that 
peculiar effectiveness that makes what 


Kimball says stick in the mind. Besides, 
criticism from within the family circle is 
liable to create more of a rumpus than 
criticism from those on the outside! Here 
is, in part, what Mr. Kimball said: 


Shorthand has not improved one degree for 
fifty years How is that for a_ statement? 
Speaking solely of Pitmanic system first, the 
same systems, the same characters, the same 
principles, are in vogue to-day that were in 
vogue fifty vears ago Save for the intro- 
duction of a few odds and ends (which only 
make for harmony), the Isaac Pitman system 
is no better, as a system, than it was in 1870, 
ind that remark applies equally to the Gra- 
ham, the Benn Pitman and the Munson, in 


other words, to all varieties of Pitmanie short 
hand. ‘There is not a principle in any of these 
systems that was not embodied in ‘some one 
of them in 1860, There are no better writ 
ers to day than there were in 1860 There 
is no greater speed, no greater legibility in any, 
than there was in 1860 The text-books of to 
day differ from those of fifty years ago in 
minor points only iny student could learn 
from one of the old books as well as from 
one of the new, and when he knew the system 
taught by that book he would practically, 
ind to all intents and purposes, know the sys 


tem as taught to-day 

What is the matter th shorthand? Why 
has it stood still for fifty years—vyes, and for 
nearly a hundred, for that matter? We use 
the same longhand that we used fifty years 
izo—but we have new methods of writing 
longhand which are four times as fast as we 
had then, and four times as legible in the 
result. The world moves—in everything but 


horthand 


Mr. Kimball then proce ds to « mphasize 
the importance of accuracy. He says: 


The crving call of business, to-day, s some 
thing in the way of shorthand which has at 


the bottom two fundamental sureties—that it 


can be written as fast as the requirements call 
for—that it can be read with absolute accuracy 
no matter at what speed it is written. There 


Is hardly in office in the country but has its 
stenographer—there is scarcely one in a hun 
dred that has even a good one if by 
one” is meant the fulfilling of the two condi 
The moment the speed 


“ 


good 


tions I have spoken of 
happens to get a littl lively there is sure to 
happen one of two things “didn’t get it all” 
or “ean’t read it all,” and the business man 
simply has to adapt himself to his employee 
while the reverse is what should be. 


These remarks are all to our liking. 
They recall the fact that the two highest 
records for accuracy on solid, non-court 
matter, made in the International Short 
hand Spe ed Contests—contests that wer 


participated in by some of the most ex 
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perienced and capable reporters in the 
world—-were made by a boy and a girl of 
eighteen years of age who wrote Gregg 
Shorthand 
cent perfect and 99.4 per cent pe rfect, re 
spectively. The Official Report of the 
1911 contest says: 


Those records were 99.6 per 


In looking over the records of the past we 
find that the previous accuracy record was that 
of Miss Tarr, made in Washington in a con 
test held by the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association in 1910, when she wrote at the rate 
of 140 words per minute with an accuracy 
record of 99.4 per cent perfect rhis record 
on straight matter is now broken by Mr. Swem, 
who on the 170 test has made but three errors, 
giving him 99.6 per cent accuracy 

All of which lends point to Mr. Kim 
ball’s assertion that no improvement has 
been made in Pitmanic shorthand in fifty 
vears, and emphasizes by contrast the very 
great improvement that has been made in 
the art itself through the instrumentality 
of Gregg Shorthand. 


oO ¢ oO 


“Standard” Shorthand 


A BOSTON newspaper, in advising 
young people to study shorthand, 

says: “A standard system should 
be studied.” What is a standard system 
these days? Some years ago it was main 
tained that the Benn Pitman system was 
the standard because the government ri 
port showed that it was taught in mor 
schools than any other. As the last gov 
ernment report shows that Gregg Short 


* hand is taught in twice as many schools 


as are teaching the Benn Pitman, it fol 
lows that the only standard is Gregg Short 
hand. 

But perhaps the old-time systems have a 
new way of determining the standard. 
They are becoming very adroit in changing 


ground. 


Recent Shorthand Statistics 


FE ARE compiling statistics about 
the teaching of shorthand in the 
public schools, and, although th 

work has not yet been completed, the in 
formation already secured will be of inter 
est to many of our readers. The work of 
the eastern office was de laved by pressure 


of other matters, but we expect to give the 
figures for the entire country in a future 
issue. 

The information obtained with regard to 
the states included in the territory of the 
western offices—that is, for thirty-one 
states west of Pennsylvania— indicate that 
shorthand is taught in the public schools 
of 876 cities. There are twenty-four dif 
ferent text-books or systems used in the 
schools of these cities. Gregg Shorthand 
is taught in the public schools of 5383 cities; 
the total for the twenty-three other text 
books or systems is 343 cities. 

When it is remembered that twelve vears 
ago Gregg Shorthand was taught in the 
public schools of but twenty eight of these 
cities, the significance of these figures will 


be made clear. 


Brevities 

Mr. W. C. Oeclkers, secretary of “The 
Stenograplh« rs’ Efficiency Club,” calls our 
attention to the fact that this organiza 
tion was formed in Lincoln, Nebr.—not 
Omaha. Selah! 

= * * 

‘We cull this from our contemporary, the 
Stenographer: 

Even the universities are coming out 
with good words for stenography, as wit 
ness this from the professor of a Chicago 
institution. We fear, however, that he is 
liable to undergo trial as heretic at the 
hands of his brother L.L.D. and P.H.B. 


I know of no other study more beneficial 
than stenography after the education in Eng 
lish is completed, for it teaches the mind and 
the hand to work in unison and with lightning 
rapidity It is my opinion that a course in 
stenography would do some college students 
more good than all the Latin and Greek they 
have gingerly nibbled, and save them time 
ind money. Whatever profession he adopts, 
the individual will find that a thorough know! 
edge of shorthand is highly beneficial. 

eo -« % 

Mr. F. G. Nichols, Director of Busi 
ness Education, Rochester, N. Y. (former 
ly Inspector of Commercial Education for 
New York), writes: 

We were very much pleased with the re 
sults obtained last vear 


You may be interested in the following fig 
ures, which show results “before and after”: 
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In June, 1910, our class that had had sixty 
weeks’ instruction took the Regents’ examina 
tion, fifty-word test, and secured an average 
of 813-5 per cent, the highest being 92 per 
cent and the lowest 65 per cent 

In June, 1911, our class that had been 
studying shorthand sixty weeks took the ex 
amination and secured an average of 822-3 
per cent, the highest being 84 per cent and 
the lowest 81 per cent. I should say that in 
both of the above years only those who had 
some chance of passing were permitted to try. 

In June, 1912, the end of the first year in 
which Gregg was used, all of our class that 
had studied shorthand forty weeks took the 
examination and secured an average of 913-5 
per cent, the highest being 98 per cent and 
the lowest 80 per cent. 

*~ _ * 

A consolidation has been effected of the 
well-known reporting firms of Fred H. 
Gurtler & Co. and Lockwood & Johnson. 
The new firm will be known as Gurtler, 
Lockwood & Johnson, with offices in the 
new City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago. 

* * * 

Do you ever stop to think of the amount 
of mental and physical labor involved in 
the preparation of this magazine each 
month? If you find the result of that 
labor helpful to you, may we hope that 
you will do what you can to assist in ex 
tending the circulation? ° 

~ * . 

The Pomona (Cal.) Review has this 
interesting item: 

A German named Oswald Poppe, has in- 
vented a wonderful automatic typewriter, for 
making numerous copies of the same letter. 
The machine has almost human sagacity, for, 
it will not only make a straight copy, but will 
leave out any part indicated, fill in new matter, 
make corrections, etc. When the original letter 
is writtten a sort of pattern is automatically 
punched in a paper ribbon. All that is neces- 
sary then to reproduce the letter is to run the 
pattern through the machine, somewhat on the 
principle of the auto piano. 

* & 

Miss Annie Greenwood in a recent num 
ber of the Minneapolis News, says: “As 
a vocation stenography offers most allur 
ing possibilities for increased culture, so- 
cial and material advancement and remu- 
nerative employment. While it is a fact 
that thousands of so-called stenographers 
are looking in vain for work, it is also a 
fact that stenographic positions offering 
substantial salaries and many advantages 
are constantly awaiting the man or woman 


who has been properly trained. Very fre- 
quently, however, the knowledge of stenog 
raphy is used not as an end, but as a 
means to some other end in view. As a 
stepping-stone to success the writer knows 
of no more potent and accessible force 
than a complete mastery of this art.” 
* * 

At the recent convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, Mr. W. 
M. Clift, Director of the Bureau of In 
formation, reported that there were about 
500,000 shorthand writers in the United 
States, according to the last census, and 
that less than ten per cent of such short- 
hand writers are reporters and, accord 
ing to the best available returns, not mor: 
than 2200 ol who do law and 
general reporting. Thefe are 83 United 
States Courts in the country, and probably 
not more than 300 reporters who do any 
work in them, so that not much more than 
10 per cent of the law reporters of the 
country are directly affected by the pro 
posed legislation. 

Copy of Affidavit of Ownership and Man- 
agement of the Gregg Writer, published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill. 
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‘ Talks on Office Training 


The Fourth Step—the Composition of Business Letters. 


ITH the idea to start with, the 
next question naturally arising 
is—“‘How can I best express the 


idea | want to convey so that it will have 
the desired effect on the recipient?” 


(Continued) 


in business letter a thorough 
command of an adequate vocabulary—se- 
lected The term 
“vocabulary” naturally brings to the mind 
of the average person the idea of an inter 


writing is 


with discrimination. 














We will discuss briefly some of the minable list of long and unusual words. 
points that will aid But just the oppo 
in securing clear ex ——_ site from that is 

] pression of our what is wanted by 
ideas. In this ar- a TREATISE the writer of busi- 
ticle we shall talk . ness letters. You 
about some of the a must keep in mind 
specific qualities of intitle ceil always that your 
expression that go sisheneieen | letter, to be effec 
4 to make up effective tive, must be un- 
letters. derstood and words 
The most impor that have a com- 


tant thing to be con 
sidered about a let- 
ter is the message it 
is to carry. Since 
the message itself is 
the for 
writing the letter, it 
is evident that the 
first thought of the 


occasion 


writer should be di- 
rected to what this 
next 


is to be, and 








how best to express 


THE KILLER PURNACE COMPARY 


MILWAUKFE WISCORSI®F 


mon meaning to the 
greatest number are 
the potent. 
Your words 
be adapted in large 
measure to those to 
whom you are writ- 
ing. You can make 
no mistake in using 


most 


must 


eh Ser ee x simple words; your 
long and “stylish” 
words might be mis- 
understood. 








. it to 


convey the 
ideas most clearly 
and convincingly. 


The quality of supreme importance, after 
the message itself is determined, is clear- 
ness. If the reader of your letter fails to 
understand the meaning you intend to con- 
vey, its effectiveness is to a large extent 
destroyed. 
Use Words That are Understood 
One of the first essentials to good style 





Simece saxo Artistic Desiaw ror Booker Cover. 
Supmitrep wy Frank C. Scorr, Custer, Mont 


The basis of the 
English language is 
the Anglo - Saxon 
element. The common words of. everyday 
use—the words we hear in the shops, in 
the streets, in the markets, in ordinary 
conversation; the hard-hitting, clean-cut, 
convincing words—are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. They are essentially the words of 
business because they are a natural means 


of expression. The writer of business let- 
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ters needs to make careful study of this 
element in the English language. The 
supreme advantage of their use lies in the 
fact that they are understood by the masses 
of the people. 

One of our most successful writers of to 


day says: “Stick to short words, short 
sentences, short paragraphs; in_ short, 
make a cult of the ‘short.’ Never use a 
two-syllable word where a one-syllable 


word will do the work.” 
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is often not only much more expressive, but 
effects an important economy in attention. 
The test to apply to every word is: 

Does it express the meaning ? 

Will it be understood? 

Is it the best word for the purpose? 

Is it make the 
clear? 

A dictionary is a valuable aid in study 


necessary to sentence 


ing words, but it is well to bear in mind 
that the dictionary contains thousands of 





Plainness in a business letter should words that are not in current use. For this 
never be feared by reason it is not al- 
the writer. But this — = a Ways a safe guide. 
does not mean that The way in which 
he should not make | the best contempo 
his language gract see dctudenn eee Gan Beene rary writers  us¢ 
ful and beautiful by Pa haa ae ap ech aa words is the most 
the wise selection of a1 lesyers which hee thrived upon the preju practical guide. 

oa . " nee reeted. Porwerly ne . ade f 
the words hi _— "9 ney hed to 40 business sith the farmer throug Some Words to 
and by the artistry ane—s very unbusinesslibe sethod Theat Avoid 
with which he lane of politicians te « go-betesen that can be - 
eafely t There are some 
weaves them togeth f 
: : . roe words o curren 
er. It is well to re ENS &P CoEE 
s use, however, that 
member that thers . ecto be 
» cee tie Gem are ¥ . should be avoided as 
are words in which i . 
a ot teen * than ine much as possible in 
an unaccountable : nem mae . 
. , " business l« tters 
spell lurks in every ~ for the selfer . a 

lable.” = ‘ > tenttene 6f Gravee <0 . Chey are such 
syllable, othe rs in ‘ . toe words as “here 
which there is a selves, but important ° % with.” “hereby,” 

, , is ’ : we ° — : 
pertect 8) mphons eve sees ot aabe living os eo hia “thereto, further 
of sound, and still » het coat of Steten te denee more,” “inasmuch,” 
others that are dis- he dealers’ profits eade betecer ete. The y should be 


cordant, harsh, un 
pleasant. 

The 
the selection of 
words is largely a 
question of taste, 
but the important thing to determine is 
their appropriateness. The appropriate 
use of a word consists simply in selecting 
the right word for the right place. If, for 
example, you say “she held the watch in 
her delicate fist,” it is clear that “fist” is 
decidedly an inappropriate word. It is 
not in harmony with the subject under dis- 
cussion. To get the right word for the 
right place requires intelligent study—but 
it is worth it. 


problem of | 


Wett-Batancep Pace Snowinc Ruwwixne Heap. Sve 


MITTED BY Frank C. 


While it is true that short, simple words 
are generally to be preferred, longer words, 


if they convey exactly the meaning you 
A long word 


intend, are often advisable. 





avoided for the rea 
son that they are 
stiff, 
they give 


| formal, and 


life less 


Scott, Custer, Mont your letter too much 
the air of a legal 
document. There are words, too, that 


carry with them disagreeable association. 
Take, as an example, the word “mortgage.” 
There are thousands of people to whom the 
mere sound of that word is a nightmare! 
This is mentioned simply to show that 
there is much more to a word than its dic 
tionary meaning. 

In writing to persons not in the “trade” 

that is, those who are likely to be un 
familiar with the phraseology peculiar to 
any particular line of business—avoid the 
use of technical terms; such, for example, 
as “to cover cost of transportation.”” In 
instance “freight” or 


such an “express” 


—— 
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charges would be much clearer to the aver- 
age person. Avoid also the use of such 
hackneyed expressions as “valued favor,” 
“esteemed inquiry,” “your esteemed favor,” 
“enclose please find,” “we enclose here 
with,” (if a thing is enclosed it necessarily 
must be herewith), “we take pleasure in 
informing you.” “Valued” and “esteemed” 
as thus used are meaningless. They are 
relics of a by-gone age. 

Cultivate originality in the use of words. 
Say old things in a new way, and you im- 
mediately focus attention. If you write, 
“an analysis of stenographic conditions in 
the time of Caesar,” it will not create 
nearly so vivid an impression as if you 
say, “pity poor Caesar, his stenographers 
did not use Gregg Shorthand.” 


How to Construct Effective Sentences 


The next point to be considered—after 
you have decided that you will use simple, 
understandable words—is your sentence 
structure. I will not attempt to go into 
the grammar of the sentence—I will take it 
for granted you know something of that. 
Besides, “grammar” is one of those words 
that brings up very disagreeable associa 
tions! The sentence question will simply 
be discussed in a very practical way. It 
is more important from a business view 
point to use words fraught with meaning 
than to be slavishly grammatical. 

The first requirement in the writing of 
effective sentences is that the arrangement 
of the words be logical. An important 
thought that we must hold in mind is that 
the ordinary sentence makes a statement 
and is through; but the “business” sen 
tence must do more than this—it must de- 
scribe, convince, sell, conciliate. 


Two Important Sentence Structures 


The natural business sentence is_ the 
“loose” sentence. The loose sentence is 
one which may be ended at a point earlier 
than its close. Examples: 


The position will pay $1,500.00 for nine 
months’ work and is a desirable position in 
every way. 

The cheap postage stamp has already in 
creased business correspondence prodigiously, 
but it has had a far different effect on that 
of friendship 

The city of San Francisco was shaken by a 
great earthquake in the month of April, 1906, 
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and was afterwards almost entirely consumed 
by fire. 

The loose sentence is especially useful 
in business correspondence because of its 
natural, easy style. In a large proportion 
of all business writing loose sentences are 
employed to the almost complete exclusion 
of other kinds, simply because the normal 
Well-con- 
structed, loose sentences may show con 
siderable variety in the way their parts 
Unless well kept in 


English sentence is loose. 


are put together. 
hand, however, they may easily become 
slovenly. In constructing loose sentences 
avoid using similar beginnings, the repeti 
tion of “and,” and closing them in the 
same way. 

There is one important quality to be 
observed in writing any kind of a sentence 

arrange the parts so that the bearing of 
one part to another will be clearly under 
stood. 

Another kind of sentence that is par 
ticularly useful in business letters is the 
periodic. A periodic sentence is one which 
is not a grammatically complete statement 
until the last word is reached; in other 
words, it holds the though in suspension 
until the close of the sentence. 

Examples: When the press is free and every 
man is able to read, all is safe. 

When vou have looked into the questions, and 
have decided what course you ought to take, 
we shall be glad to know your decision. 

The periodic sentence has but one im 
portant value in business writing—it forces 
the reader to wait for the full meaning 
until the end of the sentence is reached, 
thus stimulating his interest. It also pre 
vents the writer stating his idea and then 
modifying it many times, as is the tendency 
in the loose sentence. A series of pe riodic 
sentences, however, would be inappropri- 
ate in business letter writing, because it 
would tend to make the writing too formal. 
Loose sentences may often be converted 
into periodic sentences by inversion. 


Short Sentences Best 


The length of the sentences we use has 
an important bearing on the effectiveness 


of our language. Correspondence English 
runs to what has been aptly termed the 
“salesmanship style’’—short, snappy, full- 
It is a variation of 


freighted sentences. 
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the epigrammatic style, with good strong, 
selling arguments added to it. Short sen- 
tences, like short words, are much more 
easily understood. The short sentence 
lends itself naturally to simplicity of treat- 
ment, if properly handled; but a series of 
short sentences, unrelieved by an occasional 
longer one, produce an effect of distracting 
jerkiness. A succession of long sentences, 
on the other hand, produces a heaviness 
and formality that would be out of place in 
It is by a judi- 
cious mixing of the two that the best effect 
Note how effectively 
used in the following 


business correspondence. 


may be produced. 
short sentences are 
examples: 


Young men, you are the architects of your 


own fortunes. Rely upon your own strength 
of body and soul. Take for your star, self- 
reliance. Don’t take too much advice. Keep 


at your helm, steer your own ship, and re- 
member that the great art of commanding is 
to take a fair share of the work. Think well 
of yourself. Strike out. Be in earnest. Be 
self-reliant. Be generous. Be civil. Read the 
papers. Advertise your business. Make 
money and do good with it.. Love your God 
and your fellowmen. Love truth and virtue. 
Love your country and obey its laws.—Pres- 
ident Porter. 

A young man has always had to help make 
his opportunities, and he must do that to-day 
as ever. But young men fail more nowadays 
than they used to because they expect to reap 
almost as soon as they sow. That is the very 
great trouble with the young men of the pres- 
ent. They expect opportunities to come to 
them without application, or the proper shap- 
ing of things so that opportunities will drift 
their way. You have to keep your eyes open 
and catch hold of things; they'll not catch hold 
of you, as a rule.—Jas. J. Hill. 

(To be continued.) 


Miss Tarr as a Typist 


E ARE indebted to the Reming- 
W ton Typewriter Company for the 

accompanying photo of Miss Sa- 
lome L. Tarr, whose fame as a shorthand 
writer extends throughout the shorthand 
world. Miss Tarr, who is but nineteen, 
first sprang into prominence in the Fifth 
International Shorthand Speed Contest at 
Washington in 1910, when she won third 
place and established a world’s record for 
accuracy—99.4 per cent. In the speed 
contest of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association at Buffalo, 1912, she was 
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awarded speed certificates for 205 words 
per minute on court testimony, and 181 
words per minute on straight matter. In 
the latter part of the summer Miss Tarr 
sprang into national 
count of her unusual work in reporting and 


prominence on ac- 


transcribing Governor Wilson’s speech of 





remarkable 


acceptance. The feature of 
her work in reporting Governor Wilson's 
speech was the promptness with which she 
delivered the complete transcript. Her 
notable work attracted attention every- 
where, and an account of it was printed 
by hundreds of papers throughout the 
country. 

Miss Tarr’s work emphasizes the point 
that her remarkable success is due to her 
combined ability as a shorthand writer and 
typist. Her fame as a shorthand writer 
has completely overshadowed her work as 
a typist. But it was only by a rare com- 
bination of the two that she was able to 
do such amazingly good work. Her picture 
at her machine is therefore all the more 
interesting. 


“Where there is a will there is a way.” 
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The Trend of the Times 


The Tantalizing Typist 


the typewriter operator to whom a 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) ()' all the girls the most amusing is 


-By Elbert Hubbard 
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playwright is dictating a play, says 
the Boston Globe. This is a specimen of 
the kind that goes on: 

“If you speak during that period,” the 
author began, “I will “ 

“A period after that?” the typist inter 
rupted. 

“No, no; the word ‘period.’ I will kill 
you. 

“I always get so interested. Is this a 
comedy ?” 

“Yes, Maud. Spare me—spare me 

“You must not call me Maud.” 

“No, no; the character speaks. Maud is 
the girl in the play, you know. Where 
was |?” 

“You were at ‘spare me.’ ” 

“Goes down on knees in brackets.” 

“On his knees?” 

“T am writing this comedy, miss. Knees 
in brackets.” 

“Yes. What's he got his knees in 
brackets for? Broken, I suppose?” 

“What are you doing? Let me see. No, 
no, no. Put that sentence in brackets. 
Enter servant. Servant: Never have I 
seen nothing like that be 

“Anything, of course.” 

“I am writing this piece.” 

“That's bad grammar, you know.” 

“Yes, I know—I know. Put down just 
what I say. Maud, look at a 

“Sir! Oh, I forget. Yes, Look at 

“In brackets, George-looks at servant 
and shakes 

“No. And shakes his head 

“Who shakes his head, George or the 
servant?” 

“George I said George.” 

“Oh! He shakes the servant's head 
doesn’t he?” 

Author faints. 


Nature, when she adds difficulties, adds 
brains.—F merson. 
* * « 
If you want knowledge you must toil for 
it; if food, you must toil for it; if pleasure, 
you must toil for it; toil is the law. 


Ruskin. 
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Educational Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 






























Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be im our hands by January 15, and 

will be published in the February number 
An award of 50c is given each month for the best answer re 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published 
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The Art of Letter Writing 


Some Suggestions From Lord Chesterfield 


allusion to him in some shape or other; 














EARLY two hundred years ago 
there lived in England a nobleman 


letters have been handed 
down to us as models of style and ele 
gance. The fact that Lord Chesterfield 
wrote letters that have lived when all else 
that came from his pen has been forgotten 


w hose 


makes his suggestions on letter writing of 
peculiar value to those who would attain 
proficiency in the epistolary art. 

It is a matter of 
that very seldom 
leave behind him much trace of his exist- 
ence outside of the pages of the peerage 
book. Even more rare is it that 
man exerts an influence on the generations 
that follow him. Lord Chesterfield, how 
ever, is an exception to this rule. 

Born in England in 1694 in a period 
of corruption and profligacy he served his 
country in various capacities through a 
Educated in Cam- 
bridge, successively a member of the 
House of Commons, the House of Lords, 
and envoy to Holland and high steward 
of the king’s household, he was for many 
years prominently before the eyes of the 
English people. Possibly the most im- 
portant service he rendered to posterity 
was his reformation of the calendar. The 
story of how this was accomplished in 
spite of great opposition may be found in 
any history of Chesterfield’s life. 

To know something of Chesterfield, his 
reputation and his character, is necessary 
in order to understand the literature of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. As 
W. H. Craig says, in his excellent Life of 
Lord Chesterfield: “From historian to 
metaphysician; from the lordly critic to 
the novelist, pure and simple, all teem with 


common acceptance 


does a nobleman born 


such a 


long and active life. 





the difficulty being to find an author who 
ignores him altogether.” 

In fiction possibly the best known char- 
acters for whom Chesterfield is supposed 
to be the inspiration are in Smollett’s Rod 
erick Dickens’ Barnaby 
Rudge. 

The quotations from Chesterfield which 
follow deal with the writing of business 
letters. 
the light of the times in which they were 
written, but the advice they contain is un 
questionably sound. 

To the reader’ whom this sketch 
succeeded in interesting in Chesterfield, his 
life and would 
careful reading a good edition of 
Chesterfield letters Like good 
things of standard literature, they are 
recommended for an hour's 
thoughtful reading rather than for con 
tinued perusal from cover to cover. While 
a volume of this kind will not hold the 
reader's attention in the same way as will 
a modern novel, it will do much to stimu 
late thought and illumine future reading. 

The first thing necessary in writing letters of 
business is extreme clearness and perspicuity; 
every paragraph should be so clear and unam- 
biguous, that the dullest fellow in the world 
may not be able to mistake it, nor obliged to 
read it twice in order to understand it. This 
necessary clearness implies a correctness, with- 
out excluding an elegancy of style. Tropes, 
figures, antitheses, epigrarms, etc., would be as 
misplaced and as impertinent in letters of busi- 
ness, as they are sometimes (if judiciously used) 
proper and pleasing in familiar letters, upon 
common and trite subjects. In 
elegant simplicity, the result of care, not of 
labour, is required. Business must be well, not 
affectedly, dressed, but by no means negligently. 
Let your first attention be to and 


Random, and 


They must, of course, be réad in 


has 


commend for 
the 


works, we 
many 


occasional 


business, an 


clearness, 
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read every paragraph after you have written it, 
in the critical view of discovering whether it is 
possible that any one man can mistake the true 
sense of it; and correct it accordingly. 


> * * 


If you speak the sense of an angel, in bad 
words, and with a disagreeable utterance, no- 
body will hear you twice, who can help it. If 
you write epistles as well as Cicero, but in a 
very bad hand, and very ill-spelled, whoever 
receives, will laugh at them; and if you had the 
figure of Adonis, with an awkward air and 
motions, it will disgust instead of pleasing. 
Study manner therefore in everything, if you 
would be anything. 


* * 


Politeness is as much concerned in answering 
letters within a reasonable time, as it is in re- 
turning a bow, immediately. Letters of 
business must be answered immediately, and are 
the easiest to write or to answer, for the subject 
is ready. ‘There must be no prettinesses, no 
quaintnesses, no antitheses, nor even wit. 


* * * 


Style is the dress of thoughts; and let them 
be ever so just, if your style is homely, coarse, 
and vulgar, they will appear to as much disad- 
vantage, and be as ill received as your person, 
though ever so well proportioned, would, if 
dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters. It is not 
every understanding that can judge of matter, 
but every ear can and does judge, more or 
less, of style; and were I either to speak or 
write to the public, I should prefer moderate 
matter, adorned with all the beauties and ele- 
gances of style, to the strongest matter in the 
world, ill-worded and ill-delivered. 


The Use of the Title Miss 


6. Should a young lady, who is assistant 
cashier in a bank, place the title “Miss” before 
her name in signing drafts, notes, checks, etc.? 
If so, should “Miss” be enclosed in parentheses? 


The weight of opinion as well as of 
usage seems to be against the prefixing 
of the title Miss or Mrs. to the name of 
a business woman in signing business 
papers. Miss Ruth Styer, Benkelman, 
Nebr., in her discussion says: 

A person who acts as cashier, in signing 
drafts, notes, checks, etc., should spend as little 
time as possible in writing his own name. 

Members of the masculine sex never write the 
title Mr. before their name, and it is therefore 
unnecessary for a lady to write Miss or Mrs. 
The name should be made as short as possible 
and always written the same way. 


In supporting this decision Mr. Arthur 
Skeeles, Ellwood City, Pa., makes the fol- 
lowing ruling: 
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The only reason for ever placing the title 
Miss or Mrs. before a woman’s name is to enable 
the correspondent to address a reply properly. 
The title should be prefixed when writing to a 
stranger from whom you expect a reply, and at 
no other time. So long as the bank on which the 
draft is drawn recognizes her signature as valid, 
nothing else about her matters to the holder of 
the draft. 


Another contributor with a decidedly 
negative verdict is Mr. Frank Dawson, 
Williamstown, W. Va. He expresses him- 
self thus: 

Decidedly no. If the recipient of a check or 
note be especially interested in the gender of 
the maker, he has the right to call at the bank 
and find out; otherwise, the regularly appointed 
assistant cashier of a bank may sign all papers 
for which he or she is eligible, without any 
qualifying term. 


Mr. B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
brings out the point that while this title 
is unnecessary in signing checks, notes or 
drafts, it is absolutely essential in other 
cases. Mr. Barrett's contribution reads: 

As to using the title in signing checks, etc., 
I should say, decidedly, no. The question of sex 
does not arise in such cases, and the title is 
wholly unnecessary; but in signing deeds, or 
other legal papers, where it is necessary to know 
whether it is the signature of a man or a woman, 
and whether a single or married woman, the 
title is required. In writing letters, also, the 
title should be used, especially if an answer is 
expected, so that the correspondent may know 
how properly to address the writer of the 
missive. In short, it is simply a question whether 
the circumstances render it necessary that the 
sex should be known. 


A minority verdict in the case in favor 
of the invariable use of Miss and Mrs. is 
returned by Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, 
Ill., who quotes the following text-book 
rule: 

\ business woman should never neglect to 
prefix to her signature the title Miss or Mrs. in 
parentheses. The correct form of signature for 
a woman is (Miss) Anna C, Cornwall, or (Mrs.) 
J. B. Gordon. 


As practical exceptions to this rule we 
could cite numerous instances of well- 
known women who in business and official 
communications do not prefix a title to 
their signature. 

Other readers whose contributions are 
worthy of mention are Miss Eva Jackson, 
South Bend, Ind.; Mr. W. S. Hollis, Port- 
land, Ore., and Mr. Sam J. Bradfield, 
Decatur, Il. 
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Pen or Pencil ? 

7. Will you kindly discuss in an early issue 
of the Gregg Writer the relative value of the 
use of pen and ink, fountain pen, and pencil as 
instruments for writing shorthand? 


Probably no subject in connection with 
shorthand practice more fre- 
quently and more widely discussed than 
this. One of the best things on the subject 
ever written will be found in The Factors 
of Shorthand Speed, by David Wolfe 
Brown. We are indebted to Brother John 
L. Voelker, Holy Rosary School, Dayton, 
small 


has been 


Ohio, for placing before us in a 
space the gist of the arguments set forth 
in this book. 


Reasons 1N Favor or THe Pen 


1. It requires less muscular exertion. The 
pen-writer works for longer periods with less 
fatigue. In many cases the pencil makes an 
impression through two or three pages of the 
notebook. 

2. ‘rhe pen permits and promotes a lightness 
of touch, and this conduces to speed. 

3. Pen notes are better adapted for preserva 


tion than pencil notes, which even ordinary 
handling tends to blur. 

t+. Pen notes are more legible, especially 
when they must be read at night. 


>. Neater notes can be made with the 
than with pencil. 

6. Pencil notes, in consequence of their in 
trinsic illegibility, can seldom be transcribed 
by other persons than the writer. 

7. The old objection, based on loss of time 
hy pen-dipping, has been made obsolete by the 
ntroduction of the fountain pen. 

8. All official reporting of the U. S. Senate 
for forty years has been done with the pen. 

9. If the advantages of the pen are to be 
enjoyed, it must be held in the right way, and 
its proper management must have been acquired 
by sufficient practice. 

10. Note this one consideration of over- 
whelming force—the liability of the pencil point 
to break treacherously at a most critical 
ment. 


pen 


Of interest in this connection is the dis 
cussion of How the Writers Worked, which 
may be found in the September, 1912, 
Greqq Writer in the account of the speed 
contest of the National Shorthand Report- 
Association. Expert writers use all 
three instruments mentioned, and the ulti- 
mate decision will always be a matter of 
individual preference. Mr. H. E. Kemp 
emphasizes this and at the time 
brings out the importance of the expert 
writer placing himself beyond the power 
of luck or accident. 


ers 


same 
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Get it down, and in such a way that you are 
able to read it afterwards, whatever tools are 
used! Get that. If you are in the habit of 
using a fountain pen, always have at least two, 
filled, ready for Have one or more good 
pencils 
but more than that, become accustomed to using 
them. 

Use black, red, green, purple, or violet ink, 
any color of pencil, a goose quill, or, as a last 
resort, use a pin or nail and scratch on the fur 
niture, but “get it down!” Get that! The idea 
is to find out which tools are best adapted to 
your use and temperament, then get 
them. Most, if not all, shorthand writers will 
do best by learning to use and by adapting 
themselves to at least two writing instruments 
Some hunters would bag much more game 
under the circumstances with an old 
muzzle loading shotgun than others with the 
best gun made, simply because, in both cases, 
they know the tool with which they work. If 


use, 


ready, always, in case of emergency, 


used to 


same 


vou are given a “Message to Garcia,” deliver 
it, whatever happens. 
The verdict of our contributors is as 


Those in favor of the use of the 
fountain pen are Mr. R. E. Young, Gales 
burg, Ill., and Mr. H. Frank 
Williamstown, W. Va.: Mr. Samuel J. 
Bradfield, Decatur, Ill., and Mr. B. S. 
Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y., favor the pen 
cil, while the dip pen finds an advocate 
in Mr. W. S. Hollis, Portland, Ore. 


follows: 


Dawson, 


Working Speed in Typewriting 


8. What 
a typist in 
in office? 


is the ordinary 
performing his 


working speed of 
regular duties in 


Mr. 


typist is 


The estimate of Arthur Skeeles is 
as follows: If the “ordinary,” 
his speed is about twenty-five words a 
“first-class” 
his speed is fifty words; if he 


minute; if he is a operator, 
may be 
ranked as an “expert,” his speed must be 
seventy-five or more. The reports of the 
International Contests which appear in an 
other this will form an 
interesting supplement to this 
The amateur record now equals the pro 
fessional; the school record is higher than 
many former professional records, and the 
Jogical conclusion is that the practical of 
fice typist of to day writes faster than the 


section of issue 


analysis. 


professional operator of yesterday. We 
certainly believe this to be true and, 
though our other contributors place a 


standard as low as does Mr. Skeeles, we 


would that the “ordinary” rate 


suggest 
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given may do for an “ordinary” beginner, 
but that it is not up to the standard fixed 
for an experienced writer who makes any 
pretension of being a success. 


AX) 
-. 


Should a Stenographer Correct His Em- 
ployer’s Errors? 


9. If the stenographer feels sure that the 
matter being dictated is grammatically incor- 
rect, should he take issue with his employer and 
endeavor to prove to him wherein he is wrong, 
or should he go on and write the matter as 
dictated ? 


Mr. Walter E. Lindig, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
puts the case as follows: 

All sensible employers appreciate the offices 
of a good stenographer and his suggestions 
when they are made in a tactful spirit and not 
with an air of superior intelligence or literary 
ability. 

The stenographer should, of course, be sure of 
his ground before attempting revision. 

Until he is proficient in composition, punctu- 
ation, etc., he is in no position to render aid to 
his employer 

Few men, however, are able to dictate perfect 
letters off hand. They usually expect a stenog- 
rapher to correct their errors, to make clear 
ambiguous statements and to make the finished 
letters as presentable as possible. 

On the other hand, some employers whose 
choice of language is good, whose construction 
is orderly and clear, resent the slightest change. 
In such cases, the stenographer should tran 
scribe word for word, as dictated. 


A page from her own experience is pre 
sented by Miss Amy Park, Terre Haute, 
Ind.: 

My experience has taught me that the best 
way to solve this problem is to correct the 
errors either as I take the dictation or as I 
transcribe, without having first discussed the 
matter with the dictator. 

When I took my present position several 
years ago it was my first permanent position 
and as I had been instructed at school to make 
such corrections I did so without asking any 
questions. I soon learned that an ability not 
only to correct minor grammatical errors but 
also to change the construction of whole sen- 
tences was one of the chief qualifications desired 
in this position. At that time there was in the 
firm an elderly gentleman, who was much 
crowded with work and who frequently dictated 
letters and legal papers which required con- 
siderable reconstructing and straightening out. 
One of his main mistakes was to repeat the 
same thing several times, this perhaps being 
due to the volume of his work and the many 
matters requiring his attention. One of his 
most common expressions when he had finished 





dictation was, “Now, you write it out and just 
straighten it out and make it read as I want it 
ta 

I have since adopted the plan of correcting 
matter as it is dictated if the errors are slight, 
but if they are such as to require complete re- 
construction of sentences and the dictation is so 
rapid that this method is impracticable, I make 
corrections as I transcribe, but always without 
asking permission to do so. Of course, as I am 
familiar with the work and handle part of the 
correspondence without dictation this is per- 
missible, but I have also done considerable pub- 
lic work, some court reporting, taking deposi- 
tions, etc., and my experience has shown me 
that men expect this to be done without ques 
tions and comment, and consider that unless a 
stenographer is capable of doing this sort of 
work and does it without being told, she is not 
well qualified. However, there might well be 
some persons who would prefer that the stenog 
rapher should not take the liberty of changing 
their dictation without first consulting them, but 
since the greater part of the time when the tran 
script is being prepared the dictator is away 
from the office, if an error were not discovered 
and discussed with the dictator at the time the 
dictation was taken, it would result in consid- 
erable loss of time to have to suspend work until 
the dictator returned 


A brief statement which puts her side 
of the question clearly before us is sub- 
mitted by Miss Elva M. Jolliff, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

In my experience I have found it better in 
transcribing my notes te correct any gram- 
matical errors which may have been made by 
the dictator, but have never considered it nec- 
essary to mention the matter to him. The ma- 
jority of business men have neither the time 
nor the inclination to discuss such matters, but 
expect the stenographer to have sufficient knowl- 
edge of grammar to avoid the use of incorrect 
expressions. 


To Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colo., 
however, we are giving the award for her 
discussion of this problem. Based as this 
discussion is on sound judgment and re 
inforced by practical and successful ex 
perience, the advice it contains can be 
safely followed to the letter by the young 
stenographer to whom this problem has 
presented itself for the first time. 


In answer to Question No. 9, I should do 
neither. I should correct everything I knew to 
be an error, grammatical or otherwise, as I tran 
scribed, without changing the intended sense of 
the matter dictated. It seems to me that part 
of the duty of a first-class stenographer is to 
make such corrections as are necessary. The 
chances are the employer will be grateful for 
such assistance. It is often difficult for a dic 
tator to carry long sentences in his mind and he 
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makes grammatical errors through lapses of , 
memory as to what he has already said \gain, 


an employer of great natural ability and worthy 
attainments in the business world may have had 
small opportunity in his youth for what we are 
pleased to call “education,” and he appreciates 
the stenographer who will look after his inter 
ests in every possible way. He doesn’t want a 
machine, but an intelligent individual interested 
in his work. 

If an employer objected to my 
and I felt sure of being right, 1 would endeavor 
a way 


for 


corrections 
to expla nmy point of view in as amiable 


as possible, giving my reasons or authority 
same and trying to avoid any show of egotism 


or superior knowledge 


There may be here and there an employer 
who would take issue with a stenographer for 
not transcribing the work exactly as given, 
errors and all, in which case my action would 
be governed somewhat by circumstances; but I 
do not feel sure that it is ever wise for a 
stenographer to attempt to hold a position 


where expected to do work which is absolutely 
retain the position 
the 
should 
ply effort to se 
cure another position as soon as possibl To do 
incorrect work reflects upon the reputation of 


incorrect If obliged to 


through force of circumstances and errors 


were positively insisted upon, I com 


temporarily, but make ever 


the stenographer. Some of it is almost sur 
to go to people who know, even if the em 
ployer does not. Then, too, there is much in 


the force of habit, and, after becoming accus 
tomed to including errors over a considerable 
period of time, it is not so easy to 


and 


again re 


sume habits of carefulness wccuracy. 


This question proved unusually popu 


lar, and we regret that we are unable to 
quote from the opinions expressed by Miss 
Carita L. Cutler, Worcester, Mass.: Mr. 
Arthur G. Skeeles, Ellwood City, Pa.; Mr. 
Samuel J. Bradfield, Decatur, Ill.; Mr. 
H. Frank Dawson, Williamstown, W. Va.; 
Miss Eva Jackson, South Bend, Ind.; Miss 
Helen Yungbluth, Marquette, Mich.; Miss 
Ethel G. Stone, Logan, W. Va.; Mr. B. S. 
Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. W. S. Hol 
lis, Portland, Ore., and Mr. Frederick R. 


Austin, Detroit, Mich. 


One Cause of Retarded Shorthand Speed 


10.. A reader who has been studying short 
hand alone experiences some difficulty in ac- 
quiring speed. He writes that he has seen a 


statement in a shorthand text-book to the effect 
that the average person can write longhand at 
the rate of forty words a minute. This reader, 
however, finds that his rate of longhand writing 
is not more than twenty-five words a minute 
whether this fact 


wondering as to 


and he is 
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retards his shorthand speed Will contributors 


please discuss fully? 


Mr. Charles se Brooklyn, 


N. Y., writes as follows against the theory 


Hausman, 


outlined in this question: 


To say that one’s shorthand speed is deter 
mined by the rate of speed acquired in longhand 
is quite erroneous. ‘The writer finds that he had 
the difficulty with regard to longhand 
writing. He, too, could not write speedily and 


Sane 


have his copy legible. But that did not retard 
his shorthand speed In fact, it aided him. 
The very fact that a person cannot write 


speedily in longhand will enable him to acquire 
more speed in shorthand. If consider 
that action is coupled with thought, you will 
appreciate the truth of this. The person who 
thinks slowly, will most often act slowly; and 


you 


he who thinks quickly, will invariably act 
quickly. Therefore, speed will be determined 
by thought action 

When we examine the problem at hand, we 
must consider the following question: “Will 
the thought grasping of a slow longhand writer 
be slower or faster than that of a shorthand 
writer?” That depends upon his mastery of 
the shorthand system he writes. If he will 
master his shorthand principles, he will write 


rapidly. Similarly, if he has more prac 
tice with longhand, he will that, 
then, one way out of the difficulty is by devoting 
more time to shorthand practice 
The reason is easily understood 


more 


excel in SO, 


Each habit 


that we contract, no matter whether good or 
evil, is governed by a new set of neurones, or 
nerves in the brain. So, the person who is 


learning to write shorthand is setting into being 


a new set of neurones, different from those 
which are the longhand writing neurones. 
Therefore, since the two systems of writing 


ire gained through two different processes, the 
thought grasping of either system will depend 
upon the means employed in forming the two 
habits. 

Now, then, if this shorthand student has al 
lowed exceptions to the habit of writing long- 


hand to slip in, let him see to it that he does 
not allow exceptions to slip into his short 
hand practice. Prof. James in his book on 
psychology sums up this argument in_ these 


“Lock yourself with as strong 
Do not allow any 
you are sure you 
Therefore, take this 


famous words: 
an initiative as possible 

exceptions to occur, until 
have mastered the habit.” 

to heart, forget the suggestion put forth by 
that shorthand text-book, and form the right 
sort of habit. That will enable you to increase 
your rate of speed in shorthand. 


On the other side of the subject, Mr. 
Kemp upholds the necessity of hand train 
ing and suggests methods of correcting the 
difficulty. 
successful teaching experience, 
the root of the matter: 


This opinion, based as it is on 
strikes, we 
believe, at 
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The average person who is used to writing 
figures, writes them so automatically and _ re- 
flexively on hearing the sound, and on hearing 
the sound he instantly and instinctively asso- 
ciates the sound with the form of the figure, 
in his mind, that if he were to learn shorthand 
that well, become as familiar with it and learn 
the principles involved in it as well as he does 
the figures, he would easily write 200 to 300 
words a minute. However, in learning short- 
hand there are so many more “figures” to learn, 
and the time devoted to learning and prac- 
ticing the writing of figures, spread out through 
years of a person’s life when his mind is most 
plastic, receptive and tenacious, is compara- 
tively so much longer, that we should not be 
come impatient and discouraged at the progress 
made, because the progress made and_ the 
amount accomplished is, as a rule, a good show- 
ing for the time devoted. 

What the inquirer needs is to practice pen- 
manship, both longhand and shorthand. He 
will find that his speed, ease, and legibility in 
longhand writing and the same in shorthand 
will come together, each acting and reacting 
on the other, and that his enthusiasm and in- 
terest in each will increase accordingly. His 
practice in both kinds of penmanship should be 
systematically and conscientiously carried out, 
putting in good time but not over an hour at a 
time. 

Nothing quite helps so much to learn to 
write shorthand from dictation or from sound 
as to write it from dictation or sound, and as 
it seems this reader has not the facilities to 
do this, he should do the next best thing, or 
one of the next best things, namely, to read 
the words or matter out loud to himself as 
he writes. This will help him materially in 
fixing the association of the shorthand character 
~"th the sound, and that is what he is striving 
for. . 


Should a Stenographer be a Notary 
Public ? 


Referring to the discussion of this ques- 
tion in the September issue of the Gregg 
Writer, Mr. Frederick R. Austin, Detroit, 
Mich., gives in detail the facts concerning 
the relative expense and income of a 
notary in the state in which he is located: 


In Michigan the expenses of procuring an 
appointment are very slight; all that is neces- 
sary is to procure a judge of a court of record 
or a member of the State legislature to recom- 
mend the appointment and vouch for the gen- 
eral character of the applicant. This applica- 
tion is then mailed to the Governor at Lansing 
with a fee of $1, and in the course of a week 
or ten days the commission is issued and mailed 
to the county clerk, where applicant resides, to 
whom another fee of 50 cents is paid on filing 
of bond and taking oath of office. As it is a 


State office a notary may act in any eounty in 
the State, which renders the appointment much 
more valuable. A bond is required but there 
are several bonding companies who will issue 
the bond for the entire four years during 
which the appointment runs, for the nominal 
fee of $3. If a seal is used one may be pro- 
cured for $1.50 additional, making the total 
fees including the bond but $7. A seal is not 
needed for papers which do not go out of the 
State, but must be used where they do leave 
the State or else certain burdensome require 
ments apply, so it pays to invest in the seal 

During my first term as notary I made some- 
thing over $390, or on an average of $75 a year. 
In one case alone I received a fee of $50, and 
this case was one in which my stenographic 
ability rather than legal knowledge secured 
the business, namely, taking a deposition. The 
fees for depositions vary in the different states 
but those interested can get a full statement 
as to fees obtaining in different states for 
depositions and other notarial work in a book 
entitled “American Notary Manual,” for sale by 
American Legal News, Detroit, at $2.50. It is 
a line of employment that every progressive 
stenographer, regardless of sex, should look 
into. 


Referred for Answer 


16. I should like to see in a future number 
of the Gregg Writer what the readers think 
about Civil Service, and whether they would 
advise a young man to take up Civil Service or 
commercial work. 


17. Give the rules, if any, as to when a postal 
card should be used; the arrangement of the 
matter on or with the date; the address or 
salutation, how and where arranged; the com- 
plimentary closing, when used. 


18. Can some one suggest an exercise or 
practice to strengthen the stroke of the third 
finger, so that in striking the keys assigned to 
this finger, the impression will be even and 
clear, and not of a lighter shade than letters 
struck with other fingers, and still keep the 
fourth finger in its proper position? 


19. Is there a regular schedule of prices 
for writing abstracts? If so, would it not be 
fair to make a slight additional charge when 
one is obliged to copy from writing which is 
almost illegible? Please answer, stating reason- 
able rates. 


20. I should like to have the readers of the 
Gregg Writer outline the best system they have 
seen for keeping a usable reference index to 
one’s reading—one that is complete without too 
many cross-references, and preferably one that 
may be kept in a loose-leaf notebook. 
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The Reporter and his Work 


have 


O GIVE 


and to 


credit where 
unstintingly, is a 
quality that shows broadmindedness 
That 


give it 


ind the greatness of a man. was 
one of the things that struck me imme 
diately when I read a letter received re 
cently from Mr. Miles Elliott, official 
stenographer for the 36th Judicial Circuit 
of the State of Missouri. This is what 
Mr. Elliott said: 

“I feel that whatever success I may 
have attained is due primarily to the mas 
tery of the text-book, which was encour 


iged and brought about under the guidance 
ind the instruction of Mr. and Mrs. John 
M. Hill and Miss Harriet P. Guild.” 

To show appreciation of the work of 
the teacher is a fine thing to do 
done as often as it should be—but I have 
noticed that the court reporter, when he 
has been so fortunate as to have the aid of 
the teacher, and the man who makes the 
of his work with short 
generally the first to praise the 
work of his teacher. 

Mr. Elliott developed his 
result of the received in 
Hill’s Business College, Sedalia, 
Mo., and he says this after oceupying the 


it is not 


greatest success 


hand, is 


ability as a 
inspiration he 


school, 


chair of official reporter for three years 
with headquarters at Chillicothe—after he 
has reached a point where things appear 
in the right perspective. 
Reporting Skill Not Easily Obtained 
Mr. Elliott did not 


reportorial chair because of any 
gift or talent for writing shorthand. He 
shorthand by hard work. 


says he re ach the 


special 


learned to write 
He believes in Edison’s theory of genius 
that it is “ and 90 
per cent perspiration.” 

It is sometimes thought that those who 


10 per cent inspiration 


credit is due, 





acquired the ability to do court re 
found the 


reason or 


study of short 


other, a 


porting have 
hand, for little 
easier than others. This was not true in 
the case of Mr. Elliott 
When he study of 
he says, he had an exasperatingly slow and 
in spite 


some 


if it ever is true. 
began the shorthand, 
sluggish writing movement; but 
of that handicap he familiarized himself 
with the principles of shorthand penman 
that he 
from the 


could do 


left 


ship to such an extent 


reporting almost time he 
school. 

Another weakness that he originally pos- 
sessed was that he worked with his hand 
almost as if it were 
with 
his pencil grasped as if he afraid 
take it from him. He 


diligent practice on the 


in a rigid position 
chained to his book when he wrote 
were 
would 
this by 
exercises in shorthand penmanship pub 
lished in the Gregg Writer 
ceeded in not only overcoming that difh- 
a quick, free, 


someone 


overcame 
and finally suc 


but in developing glid- 
For the 


all his court 


culty, 
ing movement. last two or three 


vears he has done work with 


a sharp dip pen. The result has been 
increased speed and less physical exertion. 

As showing the Elliott 
to the little details in perfecting his work, 
thought that 


technique 


eare Mr. give s 


and as an indication of the 


is necessary in developing the 


not only of the actual shorthand 
itself, but of the 


materials, he 


writing 
arrangement of notes and 
inkwell of 
would be the 


selected an 
that it 
from the note 


has 
such shape and size 
shortest possible distance 


book to the ink. 
Original Methods Employed 
Mr. Elliott 


as a reporter, 
down for the 


original methods 


and I 
benefit of other 


uses some 
in his work am going 


to set these 
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(For key, see page 223.) 
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reporters and the big army of ambitious 
stenographers who have their sails set for 
the reportorial port. He dicta 
phone in transcribing some of his notes 
and keeps a typist busy a good portion of 
the time. His method of indicating the 
names of attorneys is worthy of considera- 
tion. He does this by writing the initial 
of the attorney, and in case the surnames 
of two attorneys in a case begin with the 
same letter he distinguishes them by using 


uses a 


the initial of the Christian name of one, 
or sometimes a syllable of his surname, 
is the circumstances would indicate to be 
the most advisable. 

The attorney examining the witness is 
denoted by placing his initial above the 
line of writing at the beginning of the 
examination, and then beginning all ques- 
tions asked by him at the left of the mar 
ginal line, starting all remarks (other than 
questions by the examining attorney) to 
the right of the marginal line. To make 
it more clear, Mr. Elliott uses a notebook 
9x44 inches and a red perpendicular line 
114 inches from the left-hand side of the 
sheet, and the remarks of the examining 
ittorney will begin immediately at the side 
of the sheet and other remarks to the right 
of the line. Where the 
court, in passing on an objection, says, 
simply, “Overruled,” “Objection 
ruled,” “Sustained,” “Objection 
tained,” ete., he finds it 
indicate that the words are those of the 
court; but where the court makes other 
remarks he writes the initial of the court 
in the same manner as that of the attor 


perpendicular 


over- 
sus- 


unnecessary to 


ney. 
Mr. Elliott's Reporting Notes 


The specimen of notes submitted by Mr. 
Elliott is interesting and deserving of your 
careful consideration. He believes the in- 
tersecting principle is a very valuable ex 
pedient, and that writers should avail 
themselves of it more frequently than they 
do. His notes show him to be an accom 
plished shorthand writer. They will be 
especially appreciated by those engaged 
in actual reporting. 

There is an photograph-like 
clearness about his and 
phrases such as “good or bad,” “general 


almost 
abbreviations 
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object to that.” 


They 
not only stand out clearly and unmistak- 
ably but are immediately readable. 

It is not enough, you will remember, 
simply to be able to read your notes 
you must be able to read them at a glance 


reputation,” “we 


if you would class yourself among the 
accomplished reporters. Of course, you 
cannot expect too much at the beginning. 
The inexperienced reporter does well to 
read his notes at all in view of the many 
unusual conditions he has to meet with, 
and the extensive vocabulary of technical, 
special and slang expressions that he en- 
counters. It is a pleasure to read notes 
like those illustrated. When 
tating to two typists, for instance, little 
progress is made unless the notes yield 
their meaning at first glance. 

In a case where you expect to dictate 
to two typists you can facilitate matters 
greatly by punctuating the notes with 
commas as you write, straightening out 
the awkwardly executed outlines and per 
fecting many other little details that en- 
able you to dictate more rapidly. To 
those not accustomed to reporting it will 
no doubt sound unusual to talk about 
punctuating rapid court testimony, but it 
is one of the “tricks of the trade” that 
you acquire through the hard school of 


one is dic- 


experience. 

Particular attention is called to Mr. El- 
liott’s phrasing. The phrases are not ar- 
bitrarily and unthinkingly devised, but 
embody the underlying spirit of the prin 
ciples of the system. 

We trust Mr. Elliott will 
some later date with other suggestions in 
regard to his work and other phrases. 
They would be interesting to all of us. 
In the meantime we are pleased to present 
this little sketch of his work and wish him 
the very greatest success. 


favor us at 


Key to Mr. Elliott’s Notes 


Q You said his general 
peaceable, law-abiding citizen was bad? 
sir. 

Q Do you know his general reputation, in 
the community in which he resides, for truth 
veracity? A Well, I have known him a 
time and had a good many dealings 


reputation as a 
A Yes, 


and 
long 


with him. 
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Q Is that reputation good or bad? 

BY MR. SMITH: We object to that. The 
witness has not shown himself qualified to 
answer. 

BY THE COURT: Objection sustained. 

BY MR. MOORE: I mean by general 
reputation what people generally say about 


him, not what you may know. Are you ac- 
quainted with what the people generally say 
about him in that regard? A I can’t see my 


way clear to say I am. 

QI believe you stated on direct examination 
that you did not hear but one of the con 
versations between plaintiff and defendant? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q You are sure you did not hear but the 
one? A Yes, sir; after I heard that, I never 
saw the plaintiff any more until the early part 
of June, and meanwhile I understand the con- 
tract was made. 

Q Who did you first tell what you were 
going to testify in this case? A The plaintiff's 
attorneys. 

Q How did they know you knew anything 
about it? A I do not know. 

Q When did they first talk to you about it? 
\ A week or two ago. 

Q Did they come to you or you go to them 
and volunteer to testify? A They came to me. 

Q Hadn't you talked with the plaintiff be- 
fore that time? A No, sir; I had not. 

Q You can’t tell the jury how the attorneys 


learned you knew anything about it? A No, 
sir. 

Q Did you pay your own railroad fare to 
come here? A Yes, sir; I did. 


BY MR. SMITH: We object to that. 

BY THE COURT: It is already answered. 
Overruled. 

BY MR. MOORE: Have you talked with 
plaintiff since you got here? \ Yes, sir. 


Some Interesting Word-forms 


HE following list of words taken 

from a malpractice case was com 

piled by Hermann F. Post, recently 
appointed the official stenographer for the 
Fourth Judicial District of Idaho, with 
headquarters at Shoshone Falls, Idaho. 
This should be particularly interesting to 
stenographers taking up court reporting, 
as Mr. Post had to report a case involving 
these words within about two months after 
his appointment. It is also indicative of 
one of the numerous sets of technical terms 
a reporter might meet any day in the week, 
some of the other sets being chemical, elec- 
trical, meteorological, physical, medical, 
including all the different branches of each 


subject. For instance, with reference to 
the medical terms, there is a special set 
of terms for an injury resulting in a 
hernia, the breaking of a bone or severe 
traumatism of any kind. 


al amputation 
+- inesthesia 
( 
rT. inesthetic 
ibsorb 
( 
Po bacillus 
F blood-poisoning 
bifurcate 
" cancellous 
> c¢ irdi ic 
cathartics 
—- cauterize 
6 child 
é childhood 
— chloroform 
. condy le 
2 
condyloid 
> consultation 
7 constitution-al 
zs curette 
computation 
a 
7 diagnosis 
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deleterious 


discoloration 


differentiate 


disturbances 


endosteum 


epiphyseal 


evacuating 


excruciating 


exudation 


fascia 


fibula 


fracture 


gly cerine 


rangrene 


hypothetical 


indurated 


inflammation 


insipiency 


interne 


iodine 


iodide 


jiodoform 


icona la st 


a 


oO 
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irritant 


irritation 


It may or it may 
not be 


leucocyte 


liquefy 


localize 


lymphatic 


lymphitis 


mediastic 


maxillary 


medullary 


micrococcus 


> micro-organisms 


necrosis 


necrotic 


nephritis 


non-elastic 


nutrient 


nutrient artery 


nomenclature 


ordinary care 


ordinary skill and 


care 


p ilpation 
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pathological 


periosteum 


periostitis 


phagocyte 


phagocy tosis 


phy siology 


physician &  sur- 
geon 
~ 


physician or sur- 
geon 


prosecutrix 


prosecuting atty. 


pus-forming 


putrid 


putrification 


pneumococcus 


prostration 


quinsy 


rheumatism 


rheumaticky 


septicemia 


sinus 


spontaneously 


suppurative 


symptomatic 





ot. 


et ee 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Technical Business Letters 


Cranston Motor Vehicle Company, 
Lewiston, Maine. 
Gentlemen: 
We regret very much to find it necessary to 
write you regarding the first car purchased 


from you last year. As you remember, it 
was sent back to the factory and was to be 
put in first-class running condition. We re 


ceived the car here, sold it, and it was in 
service only a few days when it developed a 
decided knock in the motor. We were obliged 
to take the bottom of the crank-case off and 
found that the lower half of the center crank- 
shaft bearing -had broken in half. This we re- 
paired. At the time we noticed that the kick- 
ing rods were somewhat loose, but did not 
feel that this was going to cause any trouble, 
so we put the car together. These repairs 
required about thirty hours of labor. On trying 
the car we found, much to our surprise, that 
the defect had not been overcome and we were 
obliged to take it apart again. This time we 
made new rest-pins and bushings and we also 
re-adjusted other parts of the mechanism. 
Three days after the car was put on the road 
again, it collapsed and Mr. Johnson, the owner, 
now wants to know what can be expected of 
us by way of putting the machine in perma- 
nently serviceable condition. We are at a loss 
to know how to act in the matter and await 
your instructions. 
Very truly yours, 


Decatur Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: We acknowledge receipt of your 
order of the 27th for five additional type O 
motors. It will be impossible for us to ship 
these within thirty days as you request, and 
the best we can do is one motor per week after 
April 17 and until May 15, but after that we 
can give you two per week until June 15, then 
four per week. These promises are based upon 
running our plant exclusively upon your sizes, 
but we also have other customers to whom 
we must give some attention and as your 
specifications were received very late in the 
season, it does not leave us much time to offer 
you. We are as anxious to furnish you with 
our goods as you are to receive them, but we 
cannot make promises that will largely over- 
tax our capacity. 

Referring to the matter of prices on our 
goods, we would say that you possibly can 
secure lower quotations, but they are undoubt- 
edly from builders who have no experience in 
this class of work and do not know the ex 
pense entailed in manufacturing a marketable 
and first-class motor in quantities; and we 
question their ability to deliver the goods 
notwithstanding their promises. 

We are naturally rushed at this season of 
the year and do not wish you to take the de- 
liveries above mentioned as absolutely definite. 


here are tMany factors to consider in building 
motors which make it difficult for us to state 
ibsolutely what we can do. Moreover, it is 
impossible to obtain experienced mechanics on 
this work, which adds another factor of un- 
certainty. We value your business, however, 
and shall do everything possible to retain it. 
If you will let us know what to do in the 
matter, we shall consider it a favor. 
Yours respectfully, 


A Woman Who Cannot Earn Her Living 


The woman who is well-born and well-bred 
ind well-educated, according to the usual 
feminine standard and who is strong and 
healthy and less than thirty years old has re- 
cently been left a widow without a dollar and 
with three little children to support. 

This woman is industrious and energetic and 
independent and anxious to provide for herself 
and her children, but she has never been trained 
to any sort of trade or profession and she 
finds herself utterly helpless in her hour of dire 
necessity. 

She knows how to cook a little and sew a 
little and paint a little and play on the piano 
a little and of course she can read and write 
a little and knows a little history and science 
and mathematics, but she doesn’t know enough 
of any one of these things to be able to deliver 
the goods in the market. Her acquirements 
and accomplishments were sufficient for a so- 
ciety lady, but they fall far below what the 
paid worker must have. 

She couldn't get fifteen dollars a week as 
a cook. She couldn’t make a dress anybody 
would pay for. She couldn’t stand an ex- 
amination for a school teacher. She would 
have to stop and figure out on a piece of 
paper what seventeen yards of ribbon would 
come to at forty-nine cents a yard. There's 
nothing literally that this woman knows how to 
do well enough to make it pay, to which she 
can turn her hand and she writes asking me 
what she can do to earn a living. 

I don’t know. The only advice you can 
honestly and truthfully give such a woman is 
for her to decide on the kind of work she 
would like to do and then to go to work to 
learn how to do it well. There is always plenty 
of work and good pay for the competent 
few and this is especially true in the lines 
followed by women, because the great major 
ity of women workers are so fiendishly and 
malevolently incompetent and uninterested in 
what they try to do. 

In the meantime, however, this woman’s 
necessities press heavily upon her. Her rent 
must be paid; her children fed. She has no 
time nor money to perfect herself in some trade 
or profession. She needs to be able to earn 
money and earn it now. 

This pathetic case, and it isn’t a peculiar one, 
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calls attention to the criminal carelessness that 
parents show in not teaching their daughters 
some way to make a living—in not providing 
them with some staff on which they may lean 
when other props fail them. 

Every girl in the world, whether a pauper or 
millionaire, should be taught some trade or 
profession so thoroughly that she could sup- 
port herself by practicing it if the necessity 
ever arose. Not to do this is to do her as 
great a cruelty as her direst enemy could sug 


gest and yet not one parent in a_ thousand 
takes this simple precaution to try to safe- 
guard his daughter’s future. Fathers and 


mothers excuse their neglect in this matter by 

iving that Susie and Mamie will get married, 
so what’s the use in spending money in teach 
ng them a business that they will never follow 
That speaks as if marriage insured a woman 
igainst any possibility of want or poverty. 

Yet they see all about them dozens of married 
vomen who have to support sick or trifling 
husbands or whose husbands die and leave them 
widows with a house full of children to be pro 
vided for. 

Some catastrophe is likely to befall any girl, 
no matter whom she marries. Misfortune, dis- 
ease, death are no respecters of persons and 
many a young woman who has begun her honey- 
moon in a palace has ended her life in a poor 
house. 

When this is true, what right have parents not 
to do all that they can do to insure their daugh- 
ters against want by teaching them some way to 
make money? If they never need to support 
themselves, it certainly does them no harm to 
learn how and it them an added 
of self-respect, while if the necessity ever comes 
to them to provide for themselves, they have 
1 weapon ready to their hand with which to 
fight their battle for bread. 

No man would feel that he had done his 
duty by his own son unless he saw to it that 
the boy was given some means by which to earn 
i living. But he sends his daughter out into 
the world with no knowledge and no trained 
skill by which she can make a penny. 

It is because they know no way by which 
they can support themselves that myriads of 
women are forced to endure the purgatory of 
unhappy homes and live with men who abuse 
ind insult them and degrade them. If she 
possessed a self-supporting occupation that she 
could turn to many a miserable wife would pack 
her trunk to-morrow and go back to her type- 
writer or her sewing machine or her book- 
keeping. So that the parents who have given 
tneir daughters some way by which they can 
earn their own livings likewise provide them 
with a way of escaping domestic bondage if 
the girls are so unfortunate as to marry men 
who treat them unkindly. 

No education is lost. No woman 
too much. 

The daughter of a millionaire will manage 
her affairs the better for having graduated as 
in expert bookkeeper. The woman of fashion 
vill be all the better for understanding law 


gives sense 


know 


can 
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those parents 


and medicine. But if there are 
who object to spending money on a girl's edu- 
cation for something she may possibly not re- 
quire at the moment, there remain the purely 
feminine trades of cooking, sewing, nursing, etc., 
that they may be taught. 

All of these every woman needs to know 
and at any of these she can make a living if 
she has taken a thorough course in them. Then, 
if she is left with the necessity of earning a 
living, she will not be helpless.—-Dorothy Dix, 


nN The New York i me 


can, 


Plowing Around the Rock 


The old boulder in the south meadow was 
1 source of annoyance to Farmer Webster as 
it had been to his father before him. It 
of considerable size, apparently the apex of a 
cone of rock that went down, one might think, 
to the very center of the earth. It lay right 

the middle of the field, preventing its satis- 
factory working. Plowing, harrowing, culti- 
vating, mowing, reaping—it made no difference. 
When the rock reached, the line had to 
be broken and turned to right or left. Round 
about it had sprung up a straggling growth o1 
briers and bushes, giving the field an unkempt 
farmer like 


was 


was 


iook very annoying to a good 

vreorge Webster, who prided himself on the 
appearance of his land. It had been in his 
father’s way as it now was in his. Many a time 
the older man had threatened to drill it and 
blow it up with powder or dynamite, but 


somehow he “never got around to it.” It prom 
ised to be a troublesome job and so he put it 

from month to month and from year to 
vear and finally at his death passed the farm 
on to his heirs, rock and all. 

Then one day Farmer George took up the 
matter seriously enough to make an investiga- 
tion as to the probable size of the rock under 
the ground as well as above it. He thrust his 
crowbar under one edge of it and to his sur 
prise met with no considerable resistance. He 
went around to another side and tried it again 
with the same result. Again and again he re- 
peated the experiment; until the conclusion 
wes forced in upon him that instead of being so 
deeply imbedded in the earth as to be prac 
tically immovable, that imposter of a rock was 
scarcely more than a shell just lying on the 
surface waiting all these years to be pulled 
out and carted away! Events proved the con 
clusion correct. A very little digging in spots, 
1 chain fastened securely around the offending 
obstacle, quick jerk and a steady pull by 
two yokes of willing oxen and the rock rolled 
nut of its cradle of years and was easily 
dragged to the side of the field out of the way 
of everybody and everything. And there for 
two generations at least men have been plowing 
iround that rock every year, wishing for its 
removal, but taking it for granted that it 
couldn’t be budged and never trying to get rid 
of it! The first one who really tried moved 
Spec 1 il trouble 


it without any 





oe 
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Many of us are plowing about our rocks, 
probably taking it for granted that they can 
not be moved. They are troublesome; we wish 
we could get rid of them but we don’t believe 
we can and so we don’t try. When we begin 
to study them at all seriously, we are often 
surprised to find what little rocks they are after 
all and how easy it is to move them. 

“It’s no use! I can never get that example 
right!” whines the school-boy. And he can’t, 
so long as he feels that way about it. The 
rock is there and it is going to stay there and 
he must go on plowing around it. But let him 
attack the problem in a different spirit; let 
him at least seek to make sure whether it is 
as formidable as he supposed and ten to one 
he'll have it out of the way in a little while 

“I always wanted to be a doctor,” sighed a 
young clerk, “but everything seemed to be 
against me. I had to drop out of school to 
work for the support of the family and so here 
I am and here I suppose I shall always be.” 
“But why?” asked his friend. “Why not be a 
doctor yet if your heart is set on it?” It was 
a new thought to the young man. Because 
he couldn’t continue his course uninterruptedly 
through college and medical school, he had taken 
it for granted that he was shut off from attain 
ment of the ambition of his life. There was his 
rock in the middle of the field; he was preparing 
to plow around it for the rest of his days. 
His friend’s question was like Farmer Webster's 
crowbar. It opened up things a little. He be- 
gan to see that the rock might be moved, that 
a medical education might even yet not be abso- 
lutely beyond his reach. To-day he is a suc- 
cessful physician in a thriving city, winning 
something both of fame and of fortune by his 
skill. 

Don’t take your rocks for granted. Don't 
go on plowing around them indefinitely with 
out at least trying to see whether it is neces 
sary to do so. Perhaps they are not so huge and 
so stubborn as they seem. Perhaps they are 
only waiting for the sharp thrust of your will 


to roll out of the way entirely. Perhaps a 
strenuous tug now will save you trouble and 
annoyance in days to come. At any rate it 


will pay you to study your rocks until you 
know which can be moved and which cannot. 
Dr. Joseph Kennard Wilson. 


A Talk From One Business Man to 
Another 


A dependent old man is the saddest thing I 
know. To see a man who once gave orders 
to others, who once held his head high, who 
once experienced the thrill of authority and 
a comfortable income reduced to a clinging vine 
in his few final years is a sight to try men’s 
hearts. 

Did you ever hear the wail and the cry of 
an old man who failed? Isn’t it always in the 
strain of: “If I only had it to do over 
again how differently I would act?” These are 
things to think hard about now while we are 
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young. There is no opportunity to do it over 
again, for the mill will never grind with the 
water which has passed. 

Laying away money is not a sure preparation 
for a comfortable old age, though a bank ac- 
count will help. Yet thousands of old men 
easily lose the hoarded fund because old age it- 
self is a time of “letting go” of everything. 

Did I say everything? I did not mean to. 
Because we never really let go of education 
or of training. Something learned is substance 
added which even time cannot efface or de- 
stroy. 

Knowledge, training, education, learning— 
these are the priceless heritages of old age, 
which fire or famine can never take—the solace, 
the comfort, aye, the support of old age. 

While you are thinking of laying away dollars 
for a rainy day, think of the wisdom of storing 
away education for the winter of life. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago a man who said he had 
no opportunity to go to school as a boy because 
his parents were too poor was the object of sym 
pathy and condolence 

To-day the old excuse doesn’t go. There are 
few to-day so poor, so busy, so friendless, that 
they cannot get an education no matter what 
their condition. To the man or woman who is 
invalid or crippled our hearts go out. They 
are indeed the unfortunate. It is they who 
shame the man or woman who has health and 
vet goes scheming through life, untrained, un- 
cultured, uneducated 

With public libraries in every community, 
with a myriad of periodicals available, with ex- 
tension university methods literally bringing a 
university education to the home for study in 
spare time, with schools, colleges and private 
tutors willing and ready to serve day and night 
at the daily cost of a cigar or a moving picture 
show the old excuse no longer holds. 

All a man needs in this modern age to be 
well-educated is stiff backbone, one generously 
large desire to work hard and one double action, 
four. cycle, six cylinder ambition. 

The man who thinks a time clock was invented 
just to keep him from cheating the boss is 
the one who kicks every time he punches one 
and who always will punch and kick. 

Punctuality is one of the cardinal virtues. 
Punctuality teaches system, order, respect for 
one’s word, self-respect, self-control, self-reli 
ance, confidence and a divine appreciation for 
the value of time. 

What a world of training, what a deal of 
character development one can extract from a 
time clock. But a time clock is much the same 
as any other thing—-we get out of it just what 
we put into it—no more and no less. 

The kicker, the tardy chap, the “sore head” 
they start a series of disagreeable and harmful 
vibration throughout their whole system every 


time they punch the clock. It brings to the 


surface all those baser qualities which make 
men despicable—rebellion against just author- 
itv, deceit, laziness, disorder, chaos, envy, venge 
ance, disgust, regret, and so on ad infinitum. 
The man who punches the clock “on time” 
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a will takes pride in the record it 
makes. A wave of pride and self-esteem im- 
bues the man record is whose 
reputation is taking on strength which accom 


and with 


whose clear, 


plishment and sincerity only can achieve. 
Do you punch a time clock? Punch it next 
time with understanding. Get there fifteen 


Think of the all the good things 
Reflect on the character 
developments it holds for you—-then punch and 
see how good you will feel. There is a much 
mooted question extant which has never been 
universally solved and never will, for each man 
must solve it for himself. It is the question 
f whether or not a education pays. 
This man says he succeeded in spite of a col 


minutes early 
this clock represents. 


college 


lege education; this one because of it 


\ college education is like the time clock. 
You get out of it what vou put into it. You 
see the rule is universal \ll great men agree. 
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hey have learned the law—-you get out of the 
game just what you put into it 

The four years or more you spend at college, 
the sum of money it costs, and the effort put 
forth are a mighty matter. Together 
they represent about six per cent of your life. 

College is so usually the 
period we spend at college is the most vital in 


serious 


serious because 
our lives. 

And how we spend the time decides our fu- 
ture failure. 

Probably this explains the wonderful growth 
of the extension and home study educational 
movements. The strikes out under 
either of these methods in earnest, he 
means business, there is no time for frivolity 
or waste. He must get his play out of some 
thing else besides his school. It is all busi 
Time which he has learned to count is 
precious 


success or 


man who 


is dead 


ness. 


price less 


‘ 


First Annual Meeting of New Mexico Business Teachers 


HE first Business 
- Teachers Ne WwW 
Mexico, met in the Assembly Room 

of the Albuquerque Business College. 
Chursday November 7. The 
meeting was held at the same time as the 
New Educational 
which organization the Business Teachers 


gathe ring ofl 


ever Asse mble d inh 


afternoon, 


Mexico Association, of 
(Association is a section. 
The program, as carried out, follows: 


Thursday Afternoon 

Meeting called to 

Chairman J. D. 
lucumeari High School. 

Address of Welcome, J. E. 
Goodell, Albuquerque Business 
( ollege. 

Outline of Program by Chair 
man, J. DD. Henderson, 
cari. 


order by 
Henderson of 


J 


q. 


lucum J.D 





Progress of Commercial Education in 
Foreign Lands, Walter Norton, Santa Fe 
Busine SS College. 

The Modern Accountant, C. M. 
\lbuquerque Business College. 


Drake, 


{ Suitable Course in Business Law, A. 
B. Stroup, Albuquerque Business College. 
Care of the Typewriter, J. W. Kerns, 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Business 


Goodell, 


An Idea-getting visit to 
Houses, party escorted by 5. 
\lbuquerque Business College. 

Friday Afternoon 
How Much Preliminary Training? J. V. 
lark, Albuquerque Business College. 






HENDERSON 


ja program given by the 


An Ideal High School Course, Helen 
M. Calkins, Silver City Normal (State). 

Office Training in the Schoolroom, Su 
sie Whitaker, Las Normal Uni 
ve rsity. 

Civil Service as an Outlet for Our Grad 
uates, Geo. C. Taylor, Albuquerque Busi- 


Vegas 


ness College. 
A Uniform Grading System, M. Ella 
Niblo, Raton High School. 
Business School Legislation, a 
LD. Hende rson and J. E. Goodell. 
J. D. Henderson elected 
Chairman for the year, 


was 
coming 
next meeting at Albuquerque. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. J. 
E. Goodell, Manager of the Al 
buquerque Business College, en 
tertained — the Teach 
ers at a banquet at the Alvarado Hotel. 
Covers were laid for thirty-two and an en 
On Friday 


Business 


joyable time was spent by all. 
morning, the teachers were entertained by 
students of the 
and the Tucumeari High 

A speed test in type 


Business College 

School Orchestra. 
writing for. Underwood certificates was 
conducted by Mr. J. W. Kerns of the Un 
derwood Typewriter Co. Six contestants 
secured certificates, the highest record was 
fifty-five words net made by Elias Quin 
tana, an Albuque rque Business College stu- 
dent, who has been taking typewriting less 


than six months. 
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_ (For key to this plate, see **‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 117 and 118.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘* Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 119 and 120.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 120 and 121.) 








